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“GENERAL PREFACE. 


Tue present series of volumes has been _under- 
taken with the view of supplying the want of a 
class of books for children, of a vigorous, manly 
tone, combined with a plain and concise mode of 
narration. The writings of Charles Dickens have 
been selected as the basis of the scheme, on 
account of the well-known excellence of his por- 
trayal of children, and the interests connected. 
with children—qualities which haye given his 
volumes their strongest hold on the- hearts of 
parents. These delineations having thus received 
the approval of readers of mature age, it seemed 


a worthy effort to make the young also partici- _ 


pants in the enjoyment of these classic fictions, to 
introduce the children of real life to page She 
ful children of the imagination. 
With this view, the career of Little Nell and 
her Grandfather, Oliver, Little Paul, Bibteres 
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Dombey, Smike, ard the Child-Wife, have been 
detached from the large mass of matter with 
which they were originally connected, and pre- 
sented, in the ‘author’s own language, to a new 
class of readers, to whom the little volumes will, 
we doubt not, be as attractive as the larger origi- 
nals have so long proved to the general public. 
We have brought down these famous stories from 
the library to the nursery table to the 
child’s hands—having a precedent for the pro- 





ceeding, if one be needed, in the somewhat simi- 
lar work, the Tales. from Shakespeare, by one of 


the choicest of English authors and most reveren-. 


tial of scholars, Charles Lamb. 
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One night I had Maa into ‘the city of London, and was 
walking slowly on in my usual way, musing upon a ‘great 
many things, when T was arrested by an inquiry, the pur port 
of which did not reach me, but which seemed to be addressed 
‘to myself, and was preferred | in @ soft sweet voice. that. 
struck me very pleasantly. I turned hastily. round and found — 
at my elbow a pretty litile. girl, who begged to be dir ected to 


a certain street at a considerable distanee, and indeed in 


qu another quarter. of the town. . 
“TItisa very long way from here,” said I, “my child.” “ 
“T know that, sir,’ % she replied ‘hitridly, “T am afraid 


itis a very lindenhy? for I came from there to-night.” 


¥ 


M4 


“ Alone ?” gaid I in some surprise. <. 

“Oh yes, I don’t mind that; but [i am a little frightened, 
now, for I have lost my road.’” 

a ‘Awd what made you, ask. it a me ? Suppose I should tell 
you wrong.”’ 

‘*T am sure you will not do that, ” Bias the littl creature ; 

‘you are such a very old gent ammm ag walk so slow sae 
self.”’ 

I cannot describe how much I was Mipressed by this ap- 
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peal and the energy with which it was made, whith brought 
a tear intp the child’s clear eye, and made her slight figure 
tremble as she looked up into my face. 

“Come,” said I, “ I’ll take you there.” 

She put her hand in mine as confidingly as if she had 
known me from her cradle, and we trudged away together ; 
the little creature accommodating her pace to mine, and 
rather seeming to lead and take care of me than I to be pro- 
tecting her. I observed that every now and then she stole a 
curious look at my face, as if to make quite sure that I was _ 
not deceiving her, and that these glances (very sharp and 
keen they were teal seemed to increase her confidence at 
every repetition. 

For my part, my curiosity and interest were at least equal 
to the child’s, for child she certainly was, although I thought 
it probable from what I could make out, that her very small . 

‘and delicate frame imparted a peculiar youthfulness to her 
appearance. Though more scantily attired than she might 
have been, she was dressed with perfect neatness, and be-. 
trayed no marks of poverty or neglect. 

_ “Who has sent you so far by yourself?” said I. 

» ‘Somebody who is very kind to me, sir.’ 

‘And what have you been doing ?” 

“That, I must not tell,” said the child firmly. 

_ There was something in’ the manner of this reply which 
caused me to look at the little creature with an involuntary 
expression of surprise ; for I wondered what kind of errand 
it might be that occasioned her to be prepared for questioning. 
Her quick eye seemed to read my thoughts, for as it met 
mine she added that there was no harm in what she had 
been doing, but it was a great secret—a secret which she did 
not even Ini herself. ai 

This was said with no appearance of cunning or deceit, 

but with an unsuspicious frankness that bore the impress of 
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truth. She walked on as before, growing more familiar with 
me as we proceeded, and - alking cheerfully by the way; but 
she said no more about her heme, beyond remarking that we 
were going quite a new road, shite asking if it were a short 
one. Sire baa 

While we were thus engaged, I revolved in my mind a 


hundred different explanations of the riddle, and rejected — 


them every one. I really felt ashamed to take advantage of 
the ingenuousness or grateful feeling of the child for the pur- 
pose of gratifying my curiosity. I love these little people ; 
and it is not a slight thing when they, who are so fresh from 
God, love us. As had felt pleased at first by her confidence, 


I determined to deserve it, and to do credit to the nature ; 


which had prompted her to repose it in me. 

There was no reason, however, why I should refrain from 
seeing the person who had inconsiderately sent her toso great 
a distance by night and alone ; and as it was not improbable 
that if she found herself near home, she might take farewell 
of me, and deprive me of the opportunity, I avoided the most 


frequented ways and took the most intricate-—and thus it. 


was not until we arrived in the'street itself, that she knew 
where we were. Clapping her hands with pleasure, and 
running on before me for a short distance, my little acquain- 
tance stopped at a door, and remaining on the step till I came 
up, knocked at it when I joined her. 

A part of this door was glass, unprotected by any shuite 


>be 


which I did not observe at frat for all was very dark nd 
silent within, and ] was anxious (as indeed the child. was 4 


at 


y 


at 


-also) for an answer tooursummons. When she had knocked e. 


twice or thrice, there was a noise as if some. person were 


moving inside, aa at length a faint light appeared through | 
the glass, which, as it approached very slowly, the bearer 


having to make is way through a great many scattered arti- 


cles, enabled me to see both what kind of person it was who 
e . t , 


; 


my 
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tig 


advanced, and what kind of place it was through which he 


 @ame. 


It was a little old man with long gray hair, whose face 
and figure, as he held the light above his head and looked 
before him as he approached, I could plainly see. Though 
much altered by age, I fancied I could recognize in his spare 
and slender form something of that delicate mould which I 
had noticed in the child. Their bright blue eyes were cer- 
tainly alike; but his face was so deeply furrowed and so 
very full of oard that here all resemblance ceased. 

The place uiUchi which he made his way at leisure, was 
one of those receptacles ‘for old and curious things wie 
» seem to crouch in odd corners of this town, and to hide their 
musty treasures from the public eye in jealousy and distrust. 
There were suits of ‘mail standing like ghosts in armor here 
and there, fantastic carvings brought from monkish cloisters, 
rusty weapons of various kinds, distorted figures ‘in wad 
and wood and iron and ivory : apoatt and s strange furniture 
that might have been designed in dreams. The haggard 
aspect: of the little old man was wonderfully suited to the 


_ place ; he might have groped among old churches and tombs 
" ‘and deserted houses, and gathered all the spoils with his 


own hands. There was nothing in the whole collection but 
what was in keeping with himself; nothing that looked older 
or more worn than he. ‘ . 
As he turned the key in the lock, * surveyed me with 
some astonishment, which was not dimpinittged when he looked 
' from me to mycompanion. The door being opened, the child 
addressed him as grandfather, and told him the little story 
of our companionship. — : 
‘‘ Why bless thee, child,” said the old tes, patting her on 
the head, ‘how couldst Bion’ miss thy way—what if I had 
lost thee, Nell !” 






He 
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“J would have found my way back to yous grandfather,” | 
said the child boldly ; ‘‘ never fear.” 

The old man kissed her, and then turning ig me and beg- 
ging me to walk in, I sid so. The door was closed and 
locked. Preceding me with the light, he led me through the 
place I had already seen from without, into a small sitting 
room behind, in which was another door opening into a kind 
of closet, chara saw a little bed that a fairy might have 
slept in, it looked so very small and was so prettily arranged. 
The oath took a candle and tripped into this little room, 
leaving the old man and me together. 

“You must be tired, sir,” said he, as he placed a oboe 
near the fire, “how can I thank you! 9” 

“ By taking more care of your grandchild another time, 
my good friend,” I replied. r 

‘‘ More care ! y said the old man ee shrill voice, ‘‘ more 
eare of Nelly ! why, who ever loved a child as I tives Nell >” 

He said this with such evident surprise that J] was per- 
plexed what answer to make, and the more so because 
coupled with something feeble and wandering in his manner, 
there were in his face semarks of deep and anxious thought 
which convinced me that he could not be, as [ had at first 
been inclined to suppose, in a state of dota or imbecility. 

~“T don’t think you consider”—I began. __ ' 

““T don’t consider !”’ cried the old man, interrupting me, 

‘‘T don’t consider her! ah, how little you Know of the truth? 
Little Nelly, little Nelly ! 197, je ito, Sie 
_ It would be impossible for any man, 16 care not what his — 
Sgt of speech might be, to express more affection than the 
dealer in curiosities. did, in these four words. I waited for 
him to speak again, but. he rested his chin upon his hand, 
and shaking his head twice « or thrice, fixed his eyes upon dha 
fire. 


While we were sitting thus in silence, the door of the 
_ 
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closet opened, and the child returned, her light brown hair 
hanging loose about her neck, and her face flushed with the 
haste she had made to rejoin us. She busied herself imme- 
diately in preparing supper, and while she was thus engaged 
I remarked that the old man took an opportunity of observ- 
ing me more closely than he had done yet. I was surprised 
to see that all this time everything was done by the child, 
and th at there appeared to be no other persons but ‘ourselvés 
in the house. I took advantage of a moment when she was: 
' absent, to venture a hint on this point, to which the old man 
rébited that there were few grown persons as trustworthy or 
~/as careful as she. 

“It always grieves me,’’ I observed, roused by what I took 
to be his selfishness, ‘it always grieves me to contemplate 
the initiation of children into the ways of life, when they 
are scarcely more than infants. It checks thieit confidence 
and simplicity—two of the best qualities that Heaven gives 
them—and demands that they share our sorrows before they 
are capable of entering into our enjoyments. ? 

“Tt will never check hers,” said the old man, looking 
“steadily at me; “the springs are too deep. Beas, the 
children of the poor know but few pleasures. Even the 
cheap delights of childhood must be bought and paid for.” 

‘“ But—forgive me for saying thir oy are surely not SO. 


"very poor”’—said I. ‘ , 


‘She is not my child, sir,” returned the old man. m “Her 
mother was, and she was poor. I save nothing da hote penny — 
—though I live as you see, but””—he laid h his hand ‘upon my 
arm and leant forward to whisper—* She mee be rich one 

of these days, and a fine lady. Don’t you'think ill of me 
because I use her help. She gives it pie al as you see, 
and it would break her heart if she knew that I watered 
anybody else to do for me what her little hands could under- 
take. I don’t consider !”—he cried with sudden querulous- 
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ness, “* why, God knows that this one child is the thought 
and opipet of my life, and yet he never prospers me—no, 
never,’ ‘ 

At this juncture, the subject of our conversation again 
returned, and the old man, motioning to me to approach the 
table, broke off, and said no more. 

‘Wer had searcely begun our repast when there Wis a 
) Imock at the door by which I had entered, and Nell, bursting 
‘into a hearty laugh, which I was rejoiced to hear, ‘for it Was 
childlike and full of hilarity, said ittwas no doubt dear old © 
Kit come-back at last. 

“ Foolish Nell !”” said the old man, Rongiae with her hair. 
“ She always laughs at poor Kit.” | 

The child laughed again more heartily than before, and ji 
could not help smiling from pure sympathy. The little old 
man took up a candle, and went to open the as Le al % 
came back, Kit was e his heels. ay 

Kit was a shock-headed , shambling, aw F ard lad, with an 
uncommonly wide mouth, very red cheeks, atigtied- -up nose, 
and certainly the most comical expression ‘of face I ever saw. 4 
He stopped short at the door on seeing a stranger, twirled in 
his hand a perfectly round old hat without any vestige of a 
brim, and resting himself now on one leg and now on the 
other, and changing them constantly, stood in the door-way, 
ee into the ‘parlor with the most extraordinary leer | 
ever beheld. I entertained a grateful feeling towards the 
_ doy from that, minute, for I felt that he was the comedy of 


"abet life. ‘ 

A long way, Awasn’t it, Kit ?” said the little old man. 
“Why, then, it was a | goodish stretch, Beato returned 

Kit. 
“Did you find the house easily ' mr " 
‘Why then, not over and above easy, master, ”” said Kit, 
“ Of course you have come back hungry ?” . 


cs} : 
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“‘ Why then, I do consider myself rather so, master,’’ was 
the answer. 

The lad had a remarkable way é standing sideways as he 
spoke, and thrusting his head forward over his shoulder, as 
if he could not get at his voice without that’ accompanying 
action. I think he would have amused one anywhere, but 
the child’s exquisite enjoyment of his oddity, and the relief 
it was to find that there was something she associated with 
merriment in a place that appeared so unsuited to her, were 
quite irresistible. It was a great point too that Kit himself 
was flattered by the sensation he created, and after several 
efforts to preserve his gravity, burst into a loud roar, and so 
stood with his mouth wide open and his eyes nearly shut, 
laughing violently. 

The old man had again relapsed into his former abstrac- 
tion and took no notice of what passed, but I remarked that 
when her laugh was over, the child’s bright eyes were 
dimmed with tears, called forth by the fulness of heart with- 
which she eloped her uncouth favorite after the little 
anxiety of the night. As for Kit himself (whose laugh had 
‘been all the time one of that sort which very little would 
change into a cry) he carried a large slice of bread and meat 
and a mug of beer into a corner, and applied himself io dis-_ 
posing of them with great voracity. 

‘Ah !” said the old man, turning to me with a sigh as if 
I had spoken to him but that moment, “you don’t know 
what you say when you tell me that I don’t consider her,” 

‘You must not attach too great weight to a remark 
founded on first appearances, my friend,” said I. _ * 

“No,” returned the old man fhoughtéaiime “no. Come 
hither, N ell.” 

“The little girl hastened fom her seat, and put her arm 
about his neck. 


ma 
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“Do I me thee, Nell ?” said he. ‘“ Say—do I love thee, 
Nell, or no?” 

The child only answered by her caresses, and laid her 
_ head upon his breast. 

‘Why dost thou sob ?” said the prenatal, pressing her 
closer to him and glancing towards me. “Is it because 
thou know’st I love thee, and dost not like that I should 
seem to doubt it by my question? Well, weley let us 
say I love thee dearly.” 


“Indeed, indeed you do,” replied the ala with great * 


earnestness, ‘Kit knows you do.’ 

Kit, ane in dispatching his bread and meat had been 
Pesnowing two-thirds of his knife at every mouthful with 
the coolness of a juggler, stopped short in his operations on 
being thus appealed to, sf bawled, ‘‘ Nobody isn’t such a 


fool as to say he doesn’t,’’ after Thich he incapacitated him- 
self for further conversation by taking a most prodigious 
aK, 


sandwich at one bite. 
_ “She is poor now’ ’_-said the old man, patting the child's 


cheek, “but I say again that the time is’ coming when she 


shall be rich. It has been a long time coming, but it must 


come at last ‘y a very long time, but it surely must come. It 


has come to biher men who do nothing but waste and riot. 
When will it come to me?” : 
~ “T am very happy as I am, grandfather, ”” said the child. 
“Tush, tush !” returned jhe old man, “thou dost not 
know—how should’st thou j °? Then he saeienee again be- 
tween his teeth, “ The time must come, I am very sure it 
must. [t will be all the better for coming late |”? and then 
he sighed and fell into his former musing state, and still 
holding the child between his knees, appeared to be insensi- 
ble to every thing around him. By this time it wanted but 
a few minutes of midnight, and I rose to go, which recalled 


-him to himself. 


* 
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“One moment, sir,” he said. “ Now Kit—near midnight, 
boy, and you at iif ! Get home, get home, and be true 
to your time in the morning, for wee? s work todo. Good | 
night! There, bid him good night, Nell, and let him be 
gone ! 17? , % 

“Good night, Kit,’ 0 said the child, her eyes lighting up 
with merriment and [fndnesu’ 

“Good night, Miss Nell,” returned the boy. 

“And thank this denibintin: ”? interposed the old man, 
“but for whose care I might bade lost my little girl to- 
night.” 

“No, no, master,” said Kit, “that won’t do, that won't.” 
.. * What do you mean »”’ cried the old man. 

“Pd have found her, master,” said Kit, ‘‘V’d have found . 
her. I’d bet that I’d find hee if she was above ground, I 
dori as quick as anybody, master. Ha, ha, ha !” 

Once more opening his mouth and shatdiind his eyes, and 
laughing like a stentor, Kit gradually backed to the door, 
and roared himself out. 

Free of the room, the boy was not slow in taking his de- 
_ parture; when he had gone, and the child was occupied in 
clearing the table, the old man said: 

“T haven’t seemed to thank you, sir, enough for what you 
have done to-night, but I do thank you humbly and heartily, 
and so does she, and her thanks are better worth than mine. 
I should be sorry that you went away and thought I was 
unmindful of your goodness, or careless of her—I am hk in- 
deed.” 

“T was sure of that,” I said, from what. I had seen. 
“Bute I added, “may I ask you a question 2” 

ec Biri? renitta the old man, ‘what is it ?” 

“This felons child,’’ said I, ‘ with so much beauty and 
_ intelligence—has she moody to care for her but you; has 
she no other companion or adviser 2” 


B 
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“No,” he rotuahted! looking steadfastly in it face, 10, 
and hd wants no other. da lea - 
“But are you not fearful, ” said J, “that you may misun- 
derstand a charge so tender I am sure you mean well, 
ut are you quite certain that you know how to execute riety 
irust as this? Iam an old man, like you, and [ am actu- 
ated by an old man’s concern in all that is young and pro- 
mising. Do you not think that what I have seen of you and 


this little creature to-night must have an interest not wholly — 


free from pain ?”’ 

“Sir,”’ rejoined the old man after a moment’s silence, ‘I 
have no right to feel hurt at what you say. It is true that 
in many respects T am the child and she the grown person— 
that you have seen already. But waking or sleeping, by 
night or day, in sickness or health, she is the one object of 
my care, and if you knew of how much care, you would look 
on me with different eyes, you would indeed. Ah! it’s a 


weary life for an old man—a weary, weary life—but there 


is a great end to gain, and that I keep before me.” 

Seeing that he was ina state of excitement and impatience, 
I turned to put on an outer coat which I had thrown off on 
. entering the room, purposing to say no more. I was sur- 
prised. to see the child standing patiently by with a cloak 
upon her arm, and in her hand a hat and stick. 

“Those are not mine, my dear,” said I. 

“No,” returned the child ahhenry: “they are grandfa- 
Dew? 

‘“ But he is not going out to-night.” 

“Oh, yes, he is,” said the child with a smile. 

“And what becomes of you, my pretty one?? =. 

‘““Me ! I stay here, of course. I always do.” 


- 


I looked in astonishment towards the old man, but he. 


was, or feigned to be, busied in the arrangement of his 
dress. From him I looked back to the slight gentle figure of 


= 4 
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the child. Alone! In that gloomy place all the long 
dreary night ! ’ 

She evinced no consciousness of my surprise, but cheer- 
fully helped the old man with his cloak, and when he was 
ready, took a @andle to light us out. Finding that we did 
not follow as she expected, she looked back with a smile and 
waited for us. The old man showed by his face that he 
plainly understood the cause of my hesitation, but he merely 
signed to me with an inclination of the head to pass out of . 
the room before him, and remained silent. I had no re- 
source but to comply. 

When we reached the door, the child, setting down the 
candle, turned to say good night, and raised her face to kiss 
me. Then she ran to the old man, who folded her in his — 
arms and bade God bless her. 

“Sleep soundly, Nell,” he said in a low voiee, “and 
angels guard thy bed. Do not forget thy prayers, my 
sweet.” 

_ “No, indeed,” answered the child fervently, “they make 
me feel so epee! Vy 

““That’s well; I know they do; they should,” said the 
oid man. ..% Blas thee a tunaned times. Early in the 
morning [ shall be home.” / 

“You'll not ring twice,” returned the child. “ The bell 
wakes me, even in the middle of a dream.” 

With this they separated. The child opened the door 
(now guarded by a shutter which I had heard the boy put 
up before he left the house) and with another farewell, 
whose elear and tender note I have recalled a thousand 
times, held it until we had passed out. The old man paused 
a moment while it was gently closed and fastened on the 
inside, and satisfied that this was done, walked on at a slow 
pace. At the street corner he stopped, and regarding me 
with a troubled countenance, said that our ways were 
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widely different ae that he must take his, leave. I would 
have spoken, but summoning up more alacrity than might 
have been expected in one of his appearance, he hurried 
away. I could see that twice or thrice he looked back as if 
to ascertain if I were still watching him, or perhaps to assure 
himself that I was not following at a istandes The obscu- 
rity of the night favored his disappearance, ‘and his figure 
was soon beyond my sight. ; 

I remained standing on the spot where he had left me, 
unwilling to depart, and yet unknowing why I should loiter 
there. I looked wistfully into the street we had lately quit- 
ted, and after a time directed my steps that way. I passed 
and repassed the house, and stopped and listened at the door ; 


; . all was dark, and slit as the grave. 


‘* Stop here, of course,” the child had said in answer to 
my question, ae always dat !?° What could take him from 
home by night, and every night? I called up all the strange 
tales I had ever heard of dark and secret deeds committed in 
great towns and escaping detection for a long series of 
years ; wild as many of these stories were, I could not find 
one adapted to this mystery, which only became the more 
impenetrable in proportion as I sought to solve it. 

Occupied with such thoughts as these, and a crowd of 
others all tending to the same point, I continued to pace the 
street for two long hours; at length the rain began to descend 
heavily, and then overpowered by fatigue, though no less 
interested than I had been at first, I engaged the nearest - 
coach and so got home. 

But all that night, waking or in my ht the same 
thoughts recurred and the same images retained possession 
of my brain. I had ever before me the old dark murky 
rooms—the gaunt suits of mail with their ghostly silent air 
—the faces all awry, grinning from wood and stone—the 
dust and rust and worm that lives in wood—and alone in 


- 
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the midst of all this lumber and decay and ugly age, the - 
beautiful child in her gentle slumber, smiling iach her 
light and sunny dreams. 


CAPA in abr: 


Arter combating for nearly a week, the feeling which 
impelled me to revisit the place I had agnrivted under the cir- 
cumstances already detailed, I yielded to it at length; and 


determining that this time I would present myself By the 


light of day, bent my steps thither early in the afternoon. 

I walked past the house, and took several turns in the 
street, with that kind of hesitation which is natural to a man 
who is conscious that the visit he is about to pay is unex- 
pected, and may not be very acceptable. However, as the 
door of the shop was shut, and it did not appear very likely 
that I should be refined by those within, if I continued 
merely to pass up and down before it, I soon conquered this 
irresolution, and found myself. in the Curiosity Dealer’s 
warehouse. 

The old man was alone, but the child soon appeared, 
closely followed by an elderly man of remarkably hard fea- 
tures and forbidding aspect, and so low in stature as to be 
quite a dwarf, though his head and face were large enough 
for the body of a giant. His black eyes were restless, sly, 


and cunning; his mouth and chin bristly with the stubble 


of a coarse hard beard; and his complexion. was one of that 
kind which never looks clean or wholesome. But what 
added most to the grotesque expression of his face, was a 
ghastly smile, which, appearing to be the mere result of 
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habit and to have no connexion with any mirthful or com- 
placent feeling, constantly revealed the few discolored fangs 
that were yet scattered in his mouth, and gave him the aspect 


of a panting dog. His dress consisted of a large high-crowned © 
p So fos) oD > 


hat, a worn dark suit, a pair of capacious shoes, and a dirty 
white neckerchief sufficiently limp and crumpled to disclose 
the greater pertion of his wiry throat. Such hair as he had 
was of a grizzled black, cut short and straight upon his 
temples, and hanging in a frowzy fringe about his ears. 

There was ample time to note these particulars, for be- 
sides that they were sufficiently obvious without very close 
observation, some moments elapsed before any one broke 
silence. The child advanced .timidly towards her grand- 
father, and put her hand in his, the dwarf (if we may call 
him so) glanced keenly at me, ann the curiosity-dealer, who 
plainly had not expected his eicaath visiter, seemed discon- 
certed and embarrassed. 

‘‘ Here,” said the dwarf, putting his hand into his breast 
and sidling up to the old man as he spoke; “I brought it 
myself for fear of accidents, as, being in gold. it was some- 
thing large and heavy for Nell to carry in her bag. She 
need be accustomed to such loads betimes though, neighbor, 
for she will carry weight when you are dead.’ 

“Heaven send she may! I hope so,” said the old man 
with something like a groan. 

‘“‘ Hope so-!”? echoed the dwarf, approaching close to his 
ear; “‘neighbor, I would I knew in what good investment 
all these stiopties are sunk. But you are a mney man, and 
keep your secret close.” 

“ My secret!” said the other with a haggard look. “ Yes, 
yow’re right—I—I—keep it close—very close.” 

He said no more, but taking the money, turned away with 


a slow uncertain step, and pressed his hand upon his head — 


like a weary and dejected man. The dwarf watched him 
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sharply, while he passed into the little sitting-room, and 
locked it in an iron safe above the chimney-piece ; and after 
musing for a short space, prepared to take his leave, observ- 
ing that unless he made good haste, Mrs. Quilp would cer- 
tainly be in fits on his return. 

‘‘ And so, neighbor,”’ he added, “V’ll turn my face home- 
wards, jeatine my fore for N any: and hoping she may never 
lose ya way again, though her doing so has procured mé an 
honor [ didn’t elite? With that he bowed and leered at 
me, and with a keen glance around which seemed to com- 
prehend every obiecs within his range of vision, however 
small or trivial, went his way. \ 

[ had stvert times essayed to go myself, but the old man 
had always opposed it and entreated me to remain. As he 
renewed his entreaties on our being left alone, and adverted 
with many thanks to the former occasion of our being 
together, I willingly yielded to his persuasions, and sat down, 
pretending to examine some curious miniatures and afew old 
medals which he placed before me. It needed no great press- 
ing to induce me to stay, for if my curiosity had been excited 
on the occasion of my first visit, it certainly was not dimin 
ished now. 

Nell joined us before long, ad bringing some needle-work 
to the table, sat by the old man’ s side. It was pleasant to 
observe me fresh flowers in. the room, the pet bird with a 
green bough shading his little cage, the breath of freshness 
and youth which seemed to rustle through the old dull house 
and hover round the child. It was curious, but not so 
pleasant, to turn from the beauty and grace of the girl, te 
the stooping figure, care-worn face, and jaded aspect of the 
old man. As he grew weaker and more feeble, what would 
become of this lonely little creature; poor protector as he 
was, say that he died—what would her fate be, then? 
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The old man almost answered my Kiely as he laid his 
hand on hers, and spoke aloud. 

‘“T’ll be of better cheer, Nell,” he said ; “there must be 
good fortune in store for ee, do not ‘ibe it for myself, but 
thee. Such miseries must fall on thyinnocent head without 
it, that I cannot believe but that, being tempted, it will come 
at last !” 

She looked cheerfully into his face, but made no answer. 

“When I think,” said he, “of the many years—many in 
thy short life—that thou hast lived alone with me; of thy 
monotonous existence, knowing no companions of diy own 
age nor any childish pleasures ; of the solitude i in which thou 
hast grown to be what thou art, and in which ‘thou hast lived 
apart from nearly all thy kind but one old man; I sometimes 
fear I have dealt hardly by thee, Nell.” 

“¢ Grandfather !’’ cried the itll in unfeigned surprise. 

“Not in intention—no, no,” saidhe. “I have ever looked 
forward to the time that should enable thee to mix among 
the gayest and prettiest, and take thy station with the best. 
But I stiJl look forward, Nell, I still look forward, and if I 
should be forced to leave thee, meanwhile, how have I fitted 
thee for struggles with the world? The poor bird yonder 
is as well qualified to encounter it, and be turned adrift upon 
its OC a bala ! T hear Kit outside. Go to him, Nell, go 
to him.” 

She rose, and ene away, stopped, turned back, and 
put her arms about the old man’s neck, then left him and 
hurried away again—but faster this pale to hide her falling 
tears. . 

‘¢ A word in your ear, sir,” said the old man in a hurried 
whisper. ‘‘I have been rendered uneasy by what you said | 
the other night, and can only plead that I. have done all for 
the best—that it is too late to retract, if I could (though I 
eannot)—and that I hope to triumph yet. All is for her sake. 
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I have borne great poverty myself, and would spare her the 
sufferings that poverty carries with it. [would spare her the 
miseries that brought her mother, my own dear child, to an 
early grave. . I would leave iehecnel with resources aril 
could be easily spent or squandered away, but with what 
would place her beyond the reach of want forever. You 
mark me, sir? She shall have no pittance, but a fortune— 

_ Hush! I can say no more than that, now or any other time, 
and she is here again !” 

The eagerness with which all this! was poured into my 
ear, the trembling of the hand with which he clasped my 
arm, the strained and starting eyes he Food upon me, the 
a vehemence and agitation of his manner, filled me oak 
amazement. All that I had heard and seen, and a great part 
of what he had said himself, led me to suppose that he was 
a wealthy man. I could form no comprehension of his char- 
acter, unless he were one of those miserable wretches who, | 
having made gain the sole end and object of theit lives, and 
having succeeded in amassing great riches, are constantly 
tortured by the dread of poverty, and beset by fears of loss 
and ruin. Many things he had said which. I had been at a loss 
to understand, were quite reconcilable with the idea thus 
presented to me, and at length I concluded that beyond all 
doubt he was one of this unhappy race. 

The opinion was not the result of hasty consideration, for 
which indeed there was no opportunity, as the child came 
back directly, and soon occupied herself in preparations for 

_ giving Kit a writing lesson, of which it seemed he had a 
couple every week, and one regularly on that evening, to the 
great mirth and enjoyment both of himself and -his instruct- 

» ress. To relate how it was a long time before his modesty 
could be so far prevailed upon as ‘4 admit of his sitting down 
in the parlor, in the presence of an unknown gentleman— 

how when he did sit down he tucked up his sleeves and 
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squared his elbows and put his face close to the copy-book 
and squinted horribly at the lines—how from the very first 
moment of having the pen in his hand, he began to wallow 
in blets;,and to daub himself with ipk up to the very roots 
of his oid if he did by accident form a letter properly, 
he immediately smeared it out again with his arm, in his 
preparations to make another—how at every fresh mistake, 
there was a fresh burst of merriment from the child, and a 
louder and not less hearty laugh from poor Kit himself—and 
how there was all the way through, notwithstanding, a gen- 
tle wish on her part to teach, and an anxious desire on his to 
learn—to relate all these particulars would no doubt occupy 
more time and space than they deserve. It will be sufficient 
to say that the lesson was given—that evening passed and 
night came on—that the old man again grew restless and 
impatient—that he quitted the house secretly at the same 
hour as before—and that the child was once more left alone 
within its gloomy walls. 

And now that I have carried this history so far in ‘my own 
character . and introduced these personages to the reader, I 
shall for the convenience of the narrative detach myself flan 
its further course, and leave those who have prominent and 
necessary parts in it, to speak and act for themselves. 

3 
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‘CHAPTER III. 

. Ir was flood-tide when Daniel Quilp sat himself down in 
the wherry to cross to the opposite shore. The water and 
all upon it was in active motion, dancing and buoyant. and 
bubbling up; while the old gray Tower and piles of build- 

ing on the shore, with many a church-spire shooting up be- 

tween, looked*coldly on, and pogmed to disdain their ‘ati 

restless neighbor. 
Daniel Quilp, who was not much affected by a bright 
morning, save in so far as it spared him the trouble of carrying 
an umbrella, eaused himself to be put ashore hard by the 
wharf, and brocade thither through a narrow lane which, 
partaking of the amphibious char acter of its frequenters, nai 
as much water as mud in its composition, and a very liberal 
supply of both. Arrived at his counting-house, which was 
a dirty little box with nothing in it but an old rickety desk 
and two stools, a hat-peg, an ancient almanac, an inkstand 
and the stump of one pen, he pulled his hat over his brows, 
‘climbed on to the desk, (which had a flat top), and aR 
his short length upon it, went to sleep with the ease of an_ 
_ old practitioner; intending, no doubt, to compensate himself 
for the deprivation of last night’s rest, ie a long and sound 
nap. - 

Sourd it might have been, but long it was not, for he had 
not been asleep a. quarter of an hour when the boy opened 
. the door and thrust in his head, which was like a bundle of 
badly-picked oakum. Quilp was a light sleeper and started 
up directly. 

“ Here’s somebody for you, ” said the boy. 

“Who 2 ; /. 

“T don’t know.” © 

As’? said Mr. Quilp, s seizing the trifle of wood before 
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a Be and throwing it at him with such dexterity that 
it was el the boy disappeared. before it reached the spot on 
which he had stood. ‘‘ Ask, you dog.”’ ¥ 

Not caring to vechire aithin range of such missiles again, 
the By discreetly sent in his stead the first cause of the iniers 

uption, who now presented herself at the door. 
“What, Nelly !”’ cried Quilp. 
** Yes, vssaid'the” child, hesitating whether i enter or re- 


‘treat ; for the dwarf, just roused, with his dishevelled hair 


haheide all about, him, ‘and a peli handkerchief over his 
' head, was ape gy featfal to behold ; ‘it’s only me, sir.’ 
dhe ome rae said Quilp, without “Aettini off ns desk. 

—% Come in, and shut. pe door. “ What’s your message, 
Nelly ?” 74 

The child Hondea! him a letiors ts Mr. Quilp, without 
changing his position, further than to turn over a little more 
on his side and rest his chin on his hand, proceeded to make 
himself acquainted with its contents. 

Little Nell stood timidly by, with her eyes raised to the 
countenance of Mr. Quilp, as he read the letter, plainly 


showing by her looks, that while she entertained some fear — 


and distrust of the: little man, she was much inclined to 
laugh at his uncouth appearance and grotesque attitude. 
And yet there was visible on the part of the child a painful 
anxiety for his reply, and a consciousness of his power to 
render it disagreeable or distressing, which was strongly at 
variance with this impulse, and restrained it more effectually 
than she could possibly have done by any efforts of her 
own. 3 : 

That Mr. Quilp was himself perplexed, and that in no 


* 


small degree, by the contents of the letter, was sufficiently — 


obvious. Before he had got through the first two or three 
lines, he began to open his eyes very wide and to frown most 


horribly, the next two or three caused him to seratch his head 


Ly 
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in an uncommonly vicious manner, and when he came to 
the conclusion he gave a long dismal whistle, indicative of 
surprise and dismay. After folding and laying it down be- 
side him, he bit the nails of all his ten fingers with extreme 
voracity ; and, taking it up sharply, read it again. The 
second pebjads was, to all appearance, as unsatisfactory as 
the first, and Miarwed him into a profound reverie, from 
which he awakened to another assault upon his sate and a 
long stare at the child, who, with her eyes turned towards 
the ground, awaited bil further pleasure. 

¢ Haloa, here !”” he said, at length, in a voice and with a 
suddenness which made the child start as though a gun had 
been fired off at her ear. “Nelly!” 

Pes, sir. 

‘Do you know what’s inside this letter, Nell ?” 

No, sir !” 

e ve you sure, quite he quite certain, upon your 
soul ?” 

‘ Quite sure, sir. ” 

‘* Do you dish you may die if you do know, hey? yr said - 
the dwarf. 

“ Indeed I don’t know,”’ returned the child. 

“ Well !? muttered Quilty, as he marked her earnest look. 
‘“‘T believe you. Humph! Gone already? Gone in four- 
and-twenty hours! What the devil has he done with it, 
that’s the mystery !” . 

This reflection set him scratching his head and biting his 
nails once more. While he was thus employed, his features 
gradually relaxed into what was with him a cheerful smile, 
but which, in any other man, would have been a ghastly 
grin of pain, and when the child looked up again she found 
that he was regarding her with extraordinary favor and com- 
placency. 
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“ You look very pretty to-day, Nelly, charmingly pretty. 
Are you tired, Nelly ?” 

“No, dir. Dm im a puts to get back, for he will be 
anxious while I am away.’ 

‘“There’s no hurry, little Nell,—no hurry at all,” said 
Quilp. ‘You shall eome with me to Tower Hill, und see 
Mrs. Quilp that is, directly. She’s very fond of you, Nell, 
though not so fond as 1 am. You shall come home aa 
me.” { . 

““T must go back, indeed,” said the child. ‘‘ He told me 
to return directly I had the answer.” 

“But you haven’t it, Nelly,” retorted the dwarf, “and 
won't have it, and can’t have it, until I have been home; 
so you see that to do your errand, you must go with me. 
Reach me yonder hat, my dear, and we’ll go directly.”’? With 
that, Mr. Quilp suffered himself to roll gradually off the 
dade until his short legs touched the ground, when he got 
upon them and led the way from the counting-house to the 
wharf outside, where the first objects that presented them- 
selves were the boy who had stood on his head, and another 
young gentleman of about his own stature, rolling in the 
mud. together, locked in a tight embrace, ae cuffing each 
other with heatial heartiness. 

“Ts Kit ! eried Nelly, clasping her hands,— poor Kit, 
who came with me! oh, pray stop them, Mr. Qaiilp, | yy 

“¢ What do you fight on my wharf for, you villain ?” said 
Quilp to his boy. - 

a aoe he said you was ugly,” replied the boy, pointing 
to Kit: “‘ not because you ain’t.”’ 

“‘ Then why did he say,’”’ bawled Kit, ‘that Miss Nelly 
was ugly, and that she and my master was obliged to do 
whatever his master liked ' > Why did he say that ?” 

“He said what he did because he’s a fool, and you said 
what you did because you’re very wise and ELavenon ini ae 
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too clever to live unless you’re very careful of yourself, Kit,” 
said Quilp, with great sauvity in his manner, but still more 
of quiet malice about hiseyes and mouth. ‘‘ Here’s sixpence 
for you, Kit. Always speak the truth. At all times, Kit, 
speak the truth Lock the counting-house, you dog ae 
bring me the key.” 

The other boy, to whom this order was addressed, did as 
he was told, and was rewarded for his partizanship in behalf 
of his maser by a dexterous rap on the nose with the key, 
which brought the water into his eyes. ‘Then Mr. Quilp 
departed with the child and Kit in a boat, and the boy 
revenged himself by dancing on his head at He iy on the 
extreme verge of the wharf, during the whole time they 
crossed the river. 

There was only Mrs. Quilp at home, and she, little ex- 
pecting the return of her lord, was aint composing herself 
for a refreshing slumber when the sound of his footsteps 
roused her. She had barely time to seem to be occupied in 
some needle-work, when he entered, accompanied by the 
child ; having eh: Kit down stairs. 

b Here? 8 Nelly Trent, dear Mrs. Quilp,” said her husband. 
“A glass of wine, my eke and a biscuit, for she has had a 
long walk. She'll sit ith you, my soul, while I write a 
letter.” 

Mrs. Quilp looked tremblingly in her spouse’s face to know 
what this unusual courtesy might portend, and obedient to the 
summons she saw in his gesture, followed him into the next 
room. ; 

“ Mind what I say to you,” whispered Quilp.  “ See if 
you can get out of her anything about her grandfather, or 
_ what they do, or how they live, or what he tells her. ve 
_my reasons for Imowing, if Lean. You women talk more 
freely to one another than you do to us, and you have a soft 
mild way with you that’ll win upon iy Do you hear ?” 
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* Yes, Quilp.”’ 

“Go, then. What’s the matter now ?” 

“ Dear Quilp,” faltered his wife, “T love the child—if you 
could do without making rea eoitce her——_——”” 

The dwarf muttering a terrible oath, looked round as if 
for some weapon with which to inflict condign punishment 
upon his disobedient wife. The submissive little woman 
hurriedly entreated him not to be angry, and promised to do 
as he bade her. 

“Do you hey me,” whispered Quilp, nipping and pinch- 
ing her arm; ‘worm yourself into her secrets ; I know you 
ean. I’m listening, recolleet. If you’re not shake enough 
Pll creak the door, and woe betide you if T have to creak it 
much. Go!” | \ 

Mrs. Quilp departed according to order, and her amiable 
husband, ensconcing himself behind the pattiy-aosned door, 
and ae ing his ear, close to ‘it, began to listen with a . face 
of great craftiness and attention. 

Poor Mrs. Quilp was thinking, however, in what manner 
to begin or what kind of inquiries she duit make ; and it 
was not until the door, creaking’in a very urgent rmaritie, 
warned her to proceed scan further consideration, that the 
sound of her voice was heard. 

““ How very often you have come backwards and forwards 
lately to Mr. Quilp, my dear.” 

“T have said so to grandfather, a hundred times,”’ returned 
Nell, innocently. 

“ And what has he said to that ?” 

“Only sighed and dropped his head, and seemed so sad 
and wretched that if you could have seen him I am sure you 
must have cried ; you could not have helped it more than J, 
IL know. How that door.creaks V7? 407M sae, 

“Tt often does,’ returned Mrs. Quilp with an uneasy 
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glance towards it. ‘‘But your grandfather—he used not to 
be so wretched ?” ; 

‘““Oh no !’? said the child eagerly, ‘so different! we were 
once so happy, and he so cheerful and contented! You can- 
not think what asad change has fallen on us since.” 

‘“T am verry, very sorry, to hear you speak like this, my 
dear !”? said Mrs. Quilp. And she spoke the truth. 

“ Thank you,” returned the child, kissing her cheek, ‘‘ you 
are always kind to me, and it is a pleasure to talk toyou. I 
can speak to noone else about him, but poor Kit. I am very 
happy still, I ought to feel happier perhaps than I do, but 
you cannot think how it grieves me sometimes to see ‘him 
alter so.” 

“ He’ll alter again, Nelly,” said Mrs. Quilp, “and be what 
he was before.”’ 

“Oh, if God ®vould ale let that come about!” said the 
child ith streaming eyes; ‘“ but it is a long time now, since 
he first began to-—I fain I saw that door moving a 

“Tis the wind,” said Mrs. Quilp, faintly. “ Began to” 

“To be so thoughtful and dejected, and to forget our old 
way of spending the time in the long evenings,” said. the 
child. “I used to read to him by the fireside, and he sat 
listening, and when | stopped and we began to talk, he told 
me about my mother, and how she once looked and spoke 
just like me when she was a little child. Then he used to 
take me on his knee, and try to make me understand that she 
was not lying in her grave, but had flown to a beautiful 
country beyond the sky, where nothing died or ever grew old 
—we were very happy once!” 

‘ Nelly, Nelly !’”,—said the poor woman, “I can’t bear to 
see one as young as you so sorrowful. Pray don’t ery.” 

‘I do so very seldom,”’ said Nell, “but I have kept this to 
myself a long time, and I am not quite well I think, for the 
tears come into my eyes, and I cannot keep them back. I 
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don’t mind telling yow my grief, for I know you will not tell 
it to any one again.’ . 

Mrs. Quilp turned away her head and made no answer. 

“Then,” said the child, ‘we often walked in the fields and 
among the green trees, and when we came home at night, we 
liked it better fur being tired, and said what a happy place 
it was. And if it was dark and rather dull, we used to say, 
what did it matter to us, for it only made us remember our 
last walk with greater pleasure, and look forward to our next 
one. But now we never have these walks, and though it is 
the same house, it is darker and much more gloomy than it 
used to be, indeed.” » 

She paused here, but thotiish the door creaked more than 
once, Mrs. Quilp sald nothing. 
ps Mind you don’t suppose,”’ said the child, earnestly, “ that 
grandfather is less kind to me than he was. I think he loves 
me better every day, and is kinder and more affectionate than 
_ he was me day before. You do not know how fond he is of 
me!’ , 

“Dm'sure he loves you dearly,” said Mrs. Quilp. 

“Indeed, indeed he does !” cried Nell, “as dearly as I love 
him. But I have not told you the greatest change of all, and 
this you must never breathe again to any one. He has no 
sleep or rest, but that which he takes by day, in his easy 
chair ; for every night and nearly all night long he is away 
from home.” 


“ Nelly !”? 
“Hush !” said the child, laying her finger on her lip and 
looking round. ‘When he comes home in the morning, 


which is generally just before day, I let himin. Last night 
he was very late, and it was quite light. I saw that his 
face was deadly pale, that his eyes were bloodshot, and that 
his legs trembled as he walked. When I had gone to bed 
again, I heard him groan. I got up and ran back to him, 
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and heard him say, before he knew that I was there, that he 
could not bear his life much longer, and if it was not for the 
child, would wish to die. What shall I do! Oh! what 
dual Lido 1? 

The fountains of her heart were open: the child, over- 
powered by the weight of her sorrows and anxieties, by the 
first confidence she had ever shown, and the sympathy with 
which her little tale had been received, hid her face in the 
arms of her helpless friend, and burst into a passion of tears. 

In a few moments Mr. Quilp entered, and expressed the 
utmost surprise to find her in this condition, which he did 
very naturally and with admirable effect, for that kind of 
acting had been rendered familiar to him by long practice, 
and he was quite at home in it. 

‘‘ She’s tired you see, Mrs. Quilp,” said the dwarf, squint- 
ing in a hideous manner to imply thai his wife was to follow 
his lead. “It’s a long way from her home to the wharf, and 
then she was alarmed to see a couple of young scoundrels 
fighting, and was timorous on the water besides. All this 
together has been too much for her. Poor Nell!” 

Mr. Quilp unintentionally adopted the very best means he 
could have devised for the recovery of his young visiter, by | 
patting her on the head. Suchan application from any other 
hand might not have produced a remarkable effect, but the 
child shrunk so quickly from his touch, and felt such an 
"instinctive desire to get out of his reach, that she rose directly 
and declared herself ready to return. 

“ But you’d better wait and dine with Mr. "Quilp and 
me,’’ said the dwarf. 

“I have been away too long, sir, trendy, ‘ ned Nell, 
drying her eyes. 

“Well,” said Mr. Quilp, “if you will go; you will, Nelly. 
Here’s sh note. It’s only to say that I shall see hie to- 
morrow or maybe next day, and that I could’nt do that little 
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_ business for him this morning. Good bye, Nelly. Here, 
you sir; take care of her, d’ye hear ?” 

Kit, who appeared at the summons, deigned to make no 
reply to so needless an injunction, and after staring at Quilp 
in a threatening manner, as if he doubted whether he might 
not have been the cause of Nelly shedding tears, and felt 
more than half-disposed to revenge the fact upon him on the 
mere suspicion, turned about and followed his young mistress, 
who had by this time taken her leave of Mrs. Quilp and de- 
parted. ‘ 

“Yowre a keen questioner, aint you, Mrs. Quilp ?” said 
the dwarf, turning upon her as soon as they were left alone. 

“ What more could [ do?” returned his wife mildly. 

‘What more could you do?” sneered Quilp, “ couldn’t 
you have done something less ? couldn’t you have done what 
you had to do without appearing in your favorite part of the 
crocodile, you minx ?” 

“T am very sorry for the child, Quilp,’” said his. wife. 
‘¢ Surely I’ve done enough. I’ve led her on to tell her secret 
when she supposed we were alone; and you were by, God 
forgive me.” 

‘“ You led her on! You did a great deal truly!” said 
Quilp. ‘* What did I tell you about making me creak the 
door? It’s lucky for you that from what she let fall, I’ve got 
the clue I want ; for if I hadn’t, ’'d have visited the failure 
upon you, I can tell you. v 

Mrs. Quilp being fully persuaded of this, made no reply. 
Her husband added with some exultation, 

“ But you may thank your fortunate age ihe same stars 
that made you, Mrs, Quilp—you may thank them that I’m 
upon the old gentleman’s track, and have got a new light. 
So let me hear no more about this matter now or at any other 
time, and don’t get anything too nice — dinner, for I sha’n’t 
be bom tot m 
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nS, saying, Mr. Quilp pul his ee on and took himself off, _ 
and Mrs. Quilp, who was afllicted beyond | measure by t 1e re- 
collection of the part she had just acted, shut herself up in 
her chamber, and smothering her head in fog bed-clothes, be- 
moaned her fault more bitterly than many less tender-hearted 
persons would have mourned a much greater offence ; for, 
in the majority of cases, conscience is an elastic and very 
flexible article, which will bear* a deal- of stretching and 
adapt itself to a great variety of circumstances. Some 
people, by prudent. management and leaving it off piece by 
piece like a flannel waistcoat in warm weather, ‘even con- 
_trive, in time, to dispense with it altogether ; but there be 
others who can assume the garment. and Elbow. it off at plea- 
sure; and this being the greatest and most convenient in 
eesnent, is the one ma in vogue. 
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ws 

Tue child, in her dpndioncs. ith Mrs. Quilt nat but fee-_ 
bly dosclitped the sadness and sorrow of her thoughts, or the 
heaviness of the cloud which overhung her home, aril cast 
dark shadows on its hearth. Besides that it was very diffi- 
cult to impart to any person not intimately acquainted with 
the life she led, an adequate sense of its gloom and loneliness, 
a oe hah feat of in some way committing or injuring ‘he 
old man to whom she was so tenderly atiathel, had restrained 
her even in the ‘midst of her heart’s overflowing, and made 
her timid of allusion to ie main cause of her anxiety and 
distress. adil ‘ 

For, it was not the monotonous days udeheditered by vari- 
ety wid uncheered by pleasant companionship, it was not the 
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dark and dreary evenings or the long solitary nights, it was 
not the absence of every | slight and easy pleasure for which 
young hearts beat high, or Mio gendwing nothing of childhood, 
but its weakness and its easily wounded spirit, that. bal 
wrung such tears from Nell. To see the old man struck 
down beneath the pressure of some hidden grief, to mark his 
wavering and unsettled state, to be agitated at times with a 
seated : fear that his mind was wandering, and to trace in 
his words and looks the dawning of despondent madness; to 
watch and wait and listen for confirmation of these things day 
after day, and to feel and know that, come what might be, 


they were alone in the world, with no one to help or advise 


or care about them—these were causes of depression and anx- 
iety that might have set heavily on an elder breast with 
many influences at work to cheer and gladden it, but how 
heavily on the mind of a young child to whom they were ever 
present, and who was constantly surrounded by all that could 
keep such thoughts in restless action ! t ™ 

And yet, to the old man’s vision, Nell was still the same. 
When he could for a moment disengage his mind from the 
phantom that haunted and brooded on it always, there was 
- his young “companion with the same smile for him, the same 
earnest words, the same merry laugh, the same léve and care 
that, sinking denis into his soul, Exeiea to have been present to 
him through his whole life. And so he went on, content to 
read the book of her heart from the page first presented to 


him, little dreaming of the story that lay hidden in its other 


heaves. and murmuring within himself that at least the child 
was sy. pA 
She had been once. She had gone singing through the dim 
rooms, and moving with gay and lightsome step among their 
dusty treasures, making them older by her young life, and 
sterner and more grim by her gay and cheerful presence, 


But now the chambers were cold and gloomy, and when she» 
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left her own little room to while away the tedious hours, and 

sat in one of them, she was still and motionless as their in- 

| animate oecupants, and had no heart to startle the echoes— 
hoarse from their long silence—with her voice. 

One night, the thiré after N elly’s interview with Mrs. 
Quilp, the old man, wh. had been weak and ill all day, said 
he should not leat hors.’ The child’s eyes sparkled at the 
intelligence, but her joy subsided when they reverted to his 
worn and sickly face. eo 5% 

‘“ Two days,’’ he said, “ two whole, clear days have passed, 
and there is no reply. What did he tell thee, Nel?” 
» “Exactly what I told you, dear grandfather, indeed.” 
“True,” said the old man. faintly. ‘Yes. But tell me 
again, Nell. My head fails me. What was it that he told 
thee ? Nothing more than that he would see me to-morrow 
or next day ? That was in the note.” 

‘‘ Nothing more,” said the child. ‘Shall [ go to him again 
to-morrow, dear kndiylathiak ? Very eaniya ? I will be there 
and back, Batts breakfast.” 

The old man shook his head, and sighing mournfully, drew 
her towards him. 

‘ “?T would be of no use, my dear, no earthly use. But 
it he deserts me, Nell, at this moment—if he deserts me 
“now, when I should, with his assistance, be recormpensed for 
all the time and money I have lost, and all the agony of mind 
I have undergone, which makes me what you see, I am ru- 
med, and—worse, far worse than that—have annie thee, for 
hse I ventured all. If we are beggars—-!” a 
. “ What if we are?” said the child boldly. ‘‘ Let us be 
‘beggars, and be happy.” , 

“ Beggars — and happy! !7?7 said the old -man; ‘“‘ Poor 
@hild !” . 

“Dear grandfather,” cried the girl, with an energy which 
-shone'in her flushed face, trembling voic>, and impassioned 
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gesture, ‘I am not a child in that, I think ; but even if [ am, 
oh hear me, pray, that we may beg, or work in open roads or 
fields, toearn a scanty living, rather than live as we do 
now.” ) 

‘ Nelly !” said the old man. 

“ Ves, yes, rather than live as we do now,” the child re- 
peated, more earnestly than before. “If you are sorrowful, 
let me know why and be sorrowful too; if you waste away 

and are paler and weaker every day, let me be your nurse 
and try to comfort you. If you are poor, let us be poor to. 
gether, but let me be with you, do let me be with you, do not 
let me see aaeb change and not know why, or I shall break 
my heart and die. Dear grandfather, let us leave this sad 
place to-morrow, and_ beg our way from door to door.” 

The old man. covered his face with his hands, and hid it in 
the pillow of the couch on which he lay. 

“ Let us be beggars,’ said the child, passing an arm around » 
his neck, “I have no fear but we het have enough, [ am 
sure we shall. Let us walk through country places, and 
sleep in fields and under trees, and never think of money 
again, or anything that can make you sad, but rest at nights 
and have the sun and wind upon our faces in the day, and 
thank God together. Let us never set foot in dark rooms or 
melancholy houses any more, but wander up and down 
wherever we like to go; and when you are tired, you shall 
stop to rest in the pleagantest place that we can find, and : 
will go and beg for both.” 

The child’s voice was lost in sobs as she Aasoad upon the 
old. man’s neck ; nor did she weep aione. 

‘These were not words for other ears, nor was it a scene for 
other eyes. And yet other ears we eyes were there and 
greedily taking i in all that passed, and moreover they were the 
ears and eyes of no less a person than Mr. Daniel Quilp, who, 
having entered unseen when the child first placed herself at 
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the old man’s side, refrained—actuated, no doubt, by motives 
of the purest delicacy—from interrupting the conversation, 
and stood looking on with his accustomed grin. 

The child uttered a suppressed shriek on beholding this 
agreeable figure; in their first surprise both she and the 
old man, not knowing what to say, and half doubting its 
reality, looked shrinkingly at it. Not at all disconcerted by 
this reception, Daniel Quilp preserved the same attitude, 
merely nodding twice or thrice with great condescension. 
At length the old man pronounced his name, and inquired 
how he came there. HP 

* Through the door,’”’ said Quilp, pointing over his shoul- 
der with his thumb. “I’m not quite small enough to get 
through keyholes. J wish Iwas. I want to have some talk 
with you, particularly, and in private—with nobody present, 
neighbor. Good bye, little Nelly.” 

Nell looked at the old man, who nodded to her to retire, 
and kissed her cheek. 

“ Ah!” said the dwarf, smacking his lips, ‘‘ what a nice 
kiss that was—just upon the rosy part. What a capital 
kiss !” | 

Nell was none the slower in going away, for this remark. 
Quilp looked after her with an admiring leer, and when she 
had closed the door, fell to complimenting the old man upon 
her charms. _ 

‘Such a fresh, blooming, modest little bud, neighbor,” 
said Quilp, nursing his short leg, and making his eyes twin- 
kle very much; “such a chubby, rosy, cosy, little Nell !” 

The old man answered by a forced smile, and was plainly 
struggling with a feeling of the keenest and most exquisite 

_ Impatience. It was not lost upon Quilp, who delighted in 
torturing him, or indeed anybody else when he could. 

“* She’s so,” said Quilp, speaking very slowly, and feigning 
to be quite absorbed in the subject, &s0 small, so compact, 
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so beautifully modelled, so fair, with such blue veins and 
such a transparent skin, and such little feet, and such win- 
ning ways—but bless me, you’re nervous. Why, neighbor, 
what’s the matter? I swear to you,’’ continued the dwarf, 
dismounting from the chair and sitting down in it, with a 
careful slowness of gesture very different from the rapidity 


with which he had sprung up unheard, “‘] swear to you that . 


I had no idea old blood ran so fast or kept so warm. I 
thought it was sluggish in its course, and cool. quite cool. 
I am pretty sure it ought to be. Yours must be out of order, 
neighbor.” : wait 5 

“T believe it is,’? groaned the old man, clasping his head 
with both hands. ‘ There’s burning, fever here, and some- 
thing now and then to which I fear to give a name.” 

The dwarf said never a word, but watched his companion 
as he paced restlessly up and down the recom, and presently 
returned to his seat. Here he remained with his head 
bowed upon his breast for some time, and then suddenly 
raising it, said, | 

“Once, and once for.all, have you brought me any 
money °” 

“No,” returned Quilp. » 

“Then,” said the old man, clenching his hands despe- 
rately, im looking upward, “the child and I are lost !” 

“ Neighbor, ” said Quilp, glancing sternly at him, and 
beating his hand twice or thrice upon the table to ateitat his 
wandering attention, ‘let me be plain with you, and play a 
fairer game than when you held all the cards, and I saw but 
the backs and nothing more. You have no secret from me now.” 

The old man looked hei trembling. : 

“ You are surprised,”, said Quilp: ‘“ Well, perhaps that’s, 
natural. You have no secret from me now, I say ; no, not 


one. For now I know that all those sums of money, that all = 
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those loans, advances, and supplies that you have had from 
me, have found their-way to--shall I say the word?” 

* Ay !’? replied the old man, ‘‘say it, if you will” © 

“To the gaming-table,”’ johaua ging “your nightly 
haunt. This was the precious scheme to make your fortune, 
was it ?’ this was the secret certain source of wealth in which 
. I was to have sunk my money (qf I had been the fool you 
took me for) ; this was your inexhaustible mine of gold, anol 
_El Dorado, eh ?” 


“Yes,” one the old man, turning upon aki with gleam- 


ing eyes, “it was. It is. Tt will be till I die.” 

“That I should have been blinded,” ‘said Quilp, looking 
contemptuously at him, ¢ “by amere vite gambler !” 

“T am no gambler,”’ eried the old man fiercely. “I call 
Heaven to witness that I never played for gain of mine, or 
love of play; that at every piece I staked, [ whispered to 
myself that orphan’s name, and called on Heaven to bless 
the venture, which it never ‘did. Whom did it prosper ? 
Who were those with whom I played! Men who lived by 
plunder, profligacy, and riot, squandering their gold in doing 
ill and propagating vice and evil. My winnings would 


have been from them, my winnings would have been be- 


stowed to the last farthing on a young sinless child, whose 
life they would have sweetened and made happy. What 


would they have contracted? The means of corruption, 


wretchedness and misery. Who would not. have hoped in 
such a cause—tell me that; now who would not have 
hoped as I did ?” © 


7 


‘When did you first begin this mad career } ?”? asked 


Quilp, his taunting inclination subdued for a moment by the 
old man’s grief and wildness. 


ti When did I first begin ‘ ” he rejoined, passing his hand 


across his brow. ‘ When was it that I first began % ? When 
should it be but when I began to think how little I had 
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saved, how long a time it took to save at all, how short a. 
time I aight "have at my age to live, and how she would be 
left to the rough mercies of the meals with barely enough 
to keep her from the Sorrows that w ae on poverty ; then it 
was that I began to think about it. I thought of it a long 
time, and had it in my. gleep for months. Then! began. I | 
found no pleasure in it, T expected none. What has it ever 
brought to me but aiciont days and sleepless nights, but 
loss of health and peace of mind, and gain of fecblontiey and 
sorrow !” Mp, 

+ “You lost what money you had. laid by first, and then 
came to me. While I thought you were making your for- 
tune (as you said you were) you were making yourself a 
beggar, eh? Dear me! And SO. it comes to pass that [ 
hold every security. you could ser ape together, and a bill of 
sale upon the—upon the stock and property,” said Quilp, 
standing up, and looking about him as if to assure himself 
that none of it had been taken away. ‘“ But did you never 
win ?”’ obs a ‘a 

a Never ! Ly groaned the old man. “ Never won back my 
loss ! Y vee 

“‘T thought,” sneered the dwarf, “that if a man played 
eal enough he was sure to win at last, or, at the worst, not 
come off a loser.” 

And so he is,” cried the old man, suddenly rousing him- 
self from his state of despondency, and lashed into the most 
violent excitement,—“ so he is; I have felt that from the 
first, Ihave always known it, ive seen it, I never felt “it 

“half 0) strongly | as I feel it now. Quilp, I have dreamed 
three nights of winning the same large sum—I never could 
guar that dream before, though I have often tried. Do not 
desert me now I have. this chance. I have no resouree but 
you; give me some help—tet me try this one last hope. Bs a 

The dwarf shrugged his shoulders and shook his head. » 
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“See, Quilp, good, tender-hearted Quilp,” said the old 
man, drawing some scraps of paper from his csi with a 
SrA ine hand, and clasping the dwarf’s arm, “only see 

5 here. Look at these figures, the result of long ool otatian 
and painful and hard experience. I must win; I only want 
a little help once more, a few pounds, but two abe pounds, 
dear Quilp.” 

“The last advance was seventy,” said the dwarf ; and 

“* ‘it went in one night.” , 

‘TI know it did,” answered the old man, “but that was 
the very worst seed of all, and the as had not come 
then. Quilp, consider, consider,” the old man cried, trem- 
bling so much the while that the papers in his hand fluttered 
as if they were shaken by the wind, ‘‘that orphan child: If 
I were alone, I could die with gladness—perhaps even anti- 
cipate that doom which is dealt out so unequally, coming as 
it does on the proud and happy in their strength, and shun- © 
ning the needy and afflicted, and all who court it in their 

3 despair—but what I have ae has been for her. Help me 
for her sake, I implore you—not for mine, for hers !” 

“Tm sorry [ve got an appointment in the city,” said 

» Quilp, looking at his watch, with perfect self-possession, “‘ or 
I should have been very glad to have spent half an hour 
with you while you composed yourself—very glad.” 

“ Nay, Quilp, good Quilp,” gasped the old man, catching at 
his skirts—“ you and J have talked together more than once of | 
her poor mother’s story. ‘The fear of her coming to poverty 
has perhaps been bred in me by that. Do not be hard upon 
me, but take that into account. You are a great gainer by 
me. Oh spare me the monéy for this one last hope !” 

“T couldn’t do it, really,” said Quilp, with unusual polite- 
ness ; “ though [ tell you what—and this is a circumstance 

_ worth bearing in mind, as showing how the sharpest among 
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us may be taken in sometimes—I was so deceived by the 
penurious way in which you lived, alone with N elly si 

x All don2 to save money for tempting fortune, and make 
her triumph greater,” cried the old man. 

*“Yes——yes, I understand that now,” said Quilp; “ but I 
was going to say, I was so deceived by that, your miserly 
way, the reputation you had among those who knew you, of 
being rich, and your repeated assurances that you would 
make of my advances treble and quadruple the interest you 
paid me, that I’d have advanced you even now what you 
want, on your simple note of hand, though I had been led to 
suspect something wrong, if I hadn’t unexpectedly become 
acquainted with your seeret way of life.” 

“Who is it,’’ retorted the old man, desperately, ‘ that, not- 
withstanding all my caution, told you that? Come. _ Let 
me know the name—the person.” 

The erafty dwarf, bethinking himself that his giv int up 
the child would lead to the disclosure of the artifice he had 
employed, which, as nothing was to be gained by it, it was 
best to conceal, ged short in his answer and said, “‘ Now, 
who do you iin’ ? 

“It was Kit—it must have been the boy; he lense the 
spy, and you tampered with him !” said the old man. 

‘‘How came you to think of him ?” said the dwarf, in a 
tone of great commiseration. “Yes, it was Kit. Poor Kit!” 

So saying, he nodded in a friendly manner, and took his 
leave, stopping when he had passed the outer door a little 
sisizico, and grinning with extraordinary delight. 

“Poor Kit !? muttered Quip. “I think it was Kit who 
said J was an uglier dwarf than could be seen anywhere for 
a penny, wasn’t it? Ha, ha, ha! Poor Kit !” | 

And with that he went iis way, still pohpekling as he 
went. ~ *m te ‘. * 
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CHAPTER V. 


DaNIEL Qui P neither entered nor left the old nan’ s house 
unobserved. In the shadow of an. archway nearly opposite, — 
leading to one of the many passages which diverged from 
the main street, there lingered one who, having taken up his 
position when the twilight first came on, still maintained it 
with undiminished patience, and leaning against the wall 
with the manner of one who had a long time to wait, and 
being well used to it was quite resigned, scarcely changed 
his attitude for the hour together. 

This patient lounger attr acted little attention from any of 
_ those who passed, and bestowed as little upon them. His 
eyes were constantly directed towards one object, the window 
at which the child. was accustomed. to sit. The church 
steeples proclaimed eleven at night, then the quarter- -past, 
and then the conviction seemed to obtrude itself upon his 
mind that it was of no use tarrying there any longer. 

That the conviction was an unwelcome one, and that he 
was by no means willing to yield to it, was apparent from 
his reluctance to quit the spot ; from the tardy steps with which 
he often left it, still looking over his shoulder at the same 
window’; and, from the precipitation with which he as often 
returned, when a fancied noise, or the changing and imper- 
fect light, induced him to suppose it had been softly raised. 
At length he gave the matter up as hopeless for that night, 
and suddenly breaking into a run as though to force himself — 
away, scampered off at his utmost speed, nor once ventured ~ 
to look behind him, lest he should be tempted back again. 

Without relaxing his pace or stopping to take breath, this 
mysterious individual dashed on through a great many alleys 
and narrow ways, until he at length arrived in a square 
paved court, when he subsided into a walk, and making for — 
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» a small house, from the window of which a light was shin- 
ing, lifted the latch of the door and passed in. 

‘Bless us!’ cried a woman, turning sharply round, “ who’s 
that ?—Oh ! it’s you, Kit !” 

“Yes, nother—it’s me,” 

‘““ Why, how tired you look, my dear !” 

“Old master ain’t gone out to-night,” said Kit; “and so 
she hasn’t been at the window at/all. ” With which words 
he sat down by the fire and looked very mournful and dis- 
contented. 

‘“‘T wonder what she’d say,’’ cried his mother, stopping in 
her work and looking round, “if she knew that every night, 
when she—poor thing—is citing alone at the window, you 
are waiching in the open street, for fear any harm should | 
come to her, and that you-never leave the place or come 
home to your bed, though you’re ever so tired, till such time 
as you think she’s safe in hers.” 

““ Never mind what she’d say,” replied Kit. with something 
like a blush on his uncouth face; *‘she’ll never know 
nothing, and consequently, she’ll never r say nothing.» Hark! 
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5) 
what’s that ?” 

“Tt’?s only somebody outside.” 

“ Tt’s somebody crossing over here,’”’—said Kit, standing up 
io listen, ‘‘and coming very fast too. He can’t have gone 
out after I left, and the house caught fire, mother !” 

The boy stood for a moment, really bereft, by the appre- 
hension he had conjured up, of the power to move. The 
footsteps drew nearer, the door was opened with a hasty 
hand, and the child herself, pale and breathless, and hastily 
wrapped in afew disordered garments, hurried into the room. 

“ Miss Nelly ! what is the matter ! bai cried mother and son 
together. “ao ky 

“T must not stay a moment,” she’ returned, “ orand father 
has been taken very ill, I found him in a fit upon the floor—” 
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“Pll run for a doctor,””—said Kit, seizing his primless hat, 


“ll be there directly, PU—” ' t 

“No, no,” cried Nell, “there is one there, yowre not 
wanted you—you—must. never come near us any more !?’ 
~ © What!’ roared Kit. | 

‘ Never again,” said the child. ‘Don’t t ask me why. for 

I don’t know. Pray don’t ask me ie pray don’t be sorry, 
pray don’t be vexed with me, I have nothing to do with it 
indeed |? 


Kit looked at her with his eyes stretched wide, and opened — 


and shut his mouth a great many times, but couldn’t get out 
one word. 
‘He complains and raves of you,” said the child, “TI don’t 
know what you have done, but I hope it’s ipabie ers Hye bad.” 
‘“* I done !” roared Kit. 
* “He cries that you’ re the cause of all his mbaehyp re- 


‘turned the child, with tearful eyes; “‘he screamed and called 


for you, they say you must not come near him or he will die. 


You must not return to us any more. I came to tell you. [I~ 
_ thought it would be better that I should come than somebody 


quite strange. Oh, Kit, what have you. done ! ? you, in whom 
I trusted so much, Lt who were almost ‘the only friend [I 


had !” 
The unfortunate Kit looked at his young ee harder 
and harder, and with eyes growing wider and wider, but was 
perfectly notions and silent. w-*9** 

“T have brought his money for the week, ” said the child, 


—_, 


looking to the woman and laying it on the table—“ anguld 


é little more, for he was always good and kind tome. I hope 


’ he will be sorry and do well somewhere else, and not take 


this to heart too much. It grieves me very much to part 


with him like this, but. there is no help. It must be done. 


Good night !” 
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With tears streaming down her face, and her slight figure 
trembling with the agitation of the scene she had left, the 
shock she had received, the errand she had just discharged, 
and a thousand phir and affectionate feelings, the ti 
hastened to the door, and diseppeared as had as she had 
come. 

The poor woman, who had no cause fi apie her son, but 
every reason for relying on his honesty and truth, was isa 
gered notw ithstanding by his not having adv 2 one word 
in his defence. She. rocked herself upon»a chair, wringing 
her hands and weeping bitterly, but Kit. made no attempt to 
comfort her, and remained quite bewildered. A baby in the 
cradle weve up and cried, a boy in the clothes-basket fell , 
over on his back with the basket upon him, and was seen no- 
more, the mother wept louder yet and rocked faster, but Kit, 
fe stietbip to all the dim and tumult, remained in a state of 
utter stupefaction. 


Pa 
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‘eer HAPTER, VI. 

Quier and solitude were destined to hold uninterrupted 
rule no longer, beneath the roof that sheltered the child. 
Next morning the old man was in a raging fever, accompa- — 
nied with delirium, and sinking under the influence of this 
_ disorder, he lay for “Many weeks in imminent peril of his 
life. There was watching enough now, but it was the watch- 
ing of strangers who made of it a greedy trade, and who, in. 
the intervals of their attendance upon the sick man, huddled 
together with a ghastly good-fellowship, and ate arf drank 
and made merry ;—for disease and death were their ordinary 
household-gods. - ae 
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Yet in all the hurry and crowding of such a time, the 
child was more alone than she had ever been before; alone 
in spirit, alone in her devotion to him who was wasting away 
upon his burning bed, alone in her unfeigned sorrow and her — 
unpurchased sympathy. Day after day, and night after 
night, found her still by the pillow of the unconscious suf 
ferer, still anticipating his every want, and still listening to 
tates repetitions of her name, and: Hliose anxieties and cares 
for her, which were ever uppermost among his feverish wan- 
derings. | 

The house was no longer theirs. Even the sick-chamber 
seemed to be retained on the uncertain tenure of Mr. Quilp’s 

favor. ‘The old man’s illness had not lasted many days when 
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he took formal possession of the premises and all upon them, i 


in virtue of certain legal powers to that effect whieh few un- 
derstood, and no! e presumed to. call in question. This im- 
portant step secured, with the assistance of a man of law 
whom he brought WHR him for the purpose, the dwarf pro- 
ceeded to establish himself and his coadjutor in the house, as 
an assertion of his claim against all comers; and then: set 
about making his quarters comfortable after ve own fashion. . 

Nell shrunk timidly from all the dwarf’s advances towar dg 
conversation, and fled from the very sound of his voice, “nor 
were the lawyer’s smiles. less terrible to her than Quilp’ s 
grimaces. She lived in such continual dread and apprehen- 
sion of meeting one or other of them upon the stairs or in the 
passages if she stirred from her grandfather’s chamber, that 
she seldom left it for a moment until late at night, eh the 
silence encouraged. her to venture forth, and breathe the purer 
air of some empty room. — 


One night she had stolen to her usual window, and was 


sitting there very sorrowfully, for the old man had been worse 
that day, when she thought she heard her name pronounced 
by a voice in the street, and looking down, recognized Kit. 
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whose endeavors to attract her attention had roused her Te 
her sad reflections. 

“ Miss Nell!” said the boy, in a low voice. 

4 “Yes,” replied the child, doubifal whether she ought to 
hold any conversation with the supposed culprit, but inclin- 
ing to her old favorite still,—‘ what do you want ?” 

‘““T have wanted to say a word to you for a long time,” the 
boy replied, “but the people below have driven me away and 
wouldn’t let me’see. you. You don’t believe—I hope you 
really don’t believe—that I deserve to be cast off as I have 
been, do you, Miss ?” ad . . 

‘“ [ ‘must believe it,” returned the child. “ Or why would 

Sindfather have been so: anery with you ?”- 

“*T don’t know,” replied Kit. “Pm sure [ve never 
deserved it from hina! nor from you., I ean say that with 
a true and honest Heart, any way. And then to be driven 
from the door, when I le came to ask how old master 
was—!7) — 

ad They never told me that, ‘- ita the child. “I didn’t 
_ know, indeed. I wouldn't eve had them do it for the 

: world ts 
we Thank’ee, Miss,” returned Kit, “ it’s comfortable to hear 
~ you say that. I suid I never would altel that it was your 
doing.”’ “t . 

“ That was right,” said the child, eagerly. 

» & Miss Nell,” cried the boy, gaming under the window and 
speaking in a lower | tone, “ ther re are new masters dowit 
stairs. It’s a change for you.” A 

“Tt is, indeed,” replied the child. 

= oy so it will be for him, when he gets etter, ” said the 
boy, pointing towards the sick-room. ' 

‘_Tf he ever does,” added the child, unable to restrain her 
tears. 

“Oh, he’ll do that,—he’ll do that,” said Kit, “I’m sure he 
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will. You musin’t be cast down, Miss Nell. Now don’t be, 
pray.” 

‘‘ Perhaps he mightn’t think it over-venturesome of me to 
say—well then to say this,” cried Kit, with sudden boldness. 
—‘ This home is gone from you and him. Mother and I 
have got a poor one, but that’s better than this with all these 
people here, and why not come there, till he’s had time to 
look about and find a better ? Will you try him, Miss Nell ? 
Only say you’ll try him. Do try to make old master come, 
and ask him first what I have done—will you only promise 
that, Miss Nell ?” 

Before the child could reply to this earnest solicitation, the 
street-door opened, and Mr. Brass, thrusting out his night 
capped head, called in a surly voice, ‘‘ Who’s there?” Kit 
immediately glided away, and N al closing the windows 
softly, withdrew into the room. 

It was natural enough that her short ow unfinished dia- 
logue with Kit, should leave a strong impression on her mind, 
and influence her dreams that night and her recollections for 
a long, long time. Surrounded by unfeeling creditors, and 
mercenary attendants upon the sick, and meeting in the 
height of her anxiety and sorrow with little regard or sym- 
pathy even from the women about her, it is not surprising 
that the affectionate heart of the child should have been 
touched to the quick by one kind and generous spirit, how- 
ever uncouth the temple in which it dwelt. Thank Heaven 
that the temples of such spirits are not made with hands, and 
that they may be more worthily hung with poor patehw ork 
than with purple and fine linen. 
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AT length the crisis of the old man’s disorder was past, 
and he began to mend. By very slow and feeble degrees his 
consciousness came back, but the mind was weakened, and 
its functions were impaired. He ‘was patient and ajultet- 
often sat brooding, but not despondently, for a long space ; 
was easily auihulell even by a sun-beam on the wall or ceil- 
ing; made no Protas that the days were long or the 
nights tedious ; and appeared indeed to have lost all count of 
time and pn ad sense of care or weariness. He would sit for 
hours together with Nell’s small hand in his, playing with 
the fingers and stopping sometimes to smooth her hair or kiss 
her brow, and when he saw that tears were glistening in her 
eyes, ole look, amazed, about him for the cause, ane for- 
get his wonder even sents he looked. 

The child and he rede out: the old man propped up with 
pillows, and the child beside him. They were hand in hand 
as usual. The noise and motion in the streets fatigued his 
brain at first, but he was not surprised, or curious, or pleased, 
or irritated. He was asked if he remembered this, or that. 
“Oh yes,” he said, ‘ quite well—why not ?”” Sometimes he 
turned his head and looked with earnest gaze and outstretched 
neck after some stranger in the crowd, until he disappeared 
from sight, but to the’question why he did this, he answered 
not a ‘acon ' 

He was sitting in his easy chair one day, and Nell upon 
a stool beside him, when a man outside the door inquired if 
he might enter. “ Yes,” he said, without emotion, “it was 
Quilp, he knew. Qhidti was rhlivter there. Of course he 
might come in.”’ And so he did. 

“Tm glad to see you well again at last, neighbor,” said 
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the dwarf, sitting down opposite to him. ‘ You’re quite 


’ strong now ?” 


# 
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““ 'Yes,’’ said the old man feebly, “‘ yes.” 

“T don’t want to hur ry you, you ae neighbor, » said the 
dwarf, raising his voice, for the old man’s senses were duller 
than they had been ; “but as soon as you can arrange your 
future proceedings, the better.” 

“Surely,” said the old man. ‘The better for all parties.” 

“You see,’ pursued Quilp, after a short pause, ‘ the 
goods being once removed, this house would be uncomforta- 
ble; uninhabitable in fact.” 

‘You say true,” returned the old man. ‘“ Poor Nell, too, 
what would she do?” 

“Exactly,” bawled the dwarf, nodding his head; “ that’s 
very well observed. Then will you consider about it, neigh- 
bor >” . 

“T will, certainly,” replied the old man. ‘ We shall not 
stop here. 

% Sol supposed,” said the dewark ‘ T have sold the things. 
They have not yielded quite as much as they might have 
done, but pretty well—pretty well. To-day’s Tuesday. 
When shall they be moved? There’s no hurry—shall we 
say this after noon ?”? . 

“ Say Friday morning,” returned the old man. 

‘Very good,” said the dwarf. “So be it,—with the un- 
derstanding that I can’t go beyond that day, reieuiue on any 
account.” 

“ Good,” returned the old man. “TI shall remember it.” 

, Mr. Quilp seemed rather puzzled by the strange, even, 
spiritless way in which all this was said; but as te old 
man. nodded his head and repeated “ on Fridey morning—I 
shall remember it,”’? he had no excuse for dwelling upon the 
subject any ee and so took a friendly leave with many 


expressions of good-will and many compliments to his friend 
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on his looking so remarkably well ; and went below stairs to 
report progress to Mr. Brass. 

All that day and all the next, the old man remained in 
this state. He wandered up and down. the‘house, and into 
and out of the various rooms, as if with some vague intent 
of bidding them adieu, but he referred neither by direct allu- 
sions nor in any other way, to the interview of the morn- 
ing or the necessity of finding some other shelter. An indis- 
tinct idea he had that the child was desolate and in want 
help, for he often drew-her to his bosom and bade her be of 
good cheer, saying that they would not desert each other ; 
but he seemed unable to contemplate their real position more 
distinctly, and was still the listless, passionless creature, that 
suffering of mind and body had left him. 

Thursday arrived, and there was no alteration in the old 
man. But achange came upon him that evening as he and 
the child sat silently together. 

The child thought more than once that he was moved, and 
had forborne to speak. But now he shed toars—taliak that 
it lightened her aching heart to see—and making as though 
he would fall upon his knees, besought her to forgive him. 

* Forgive you—what ?” saad Nell, interposing | to prevent 
his purpose, ‘ Oh grandfather, what should I forgive } on 

“ All that is past, all that Hl cones upon thee, Nell, all 
that was done in that uncasy dream,” returned the old man. 

“Do not talk so,”’ said the child. ‘“ Pray do’not. Let us 
speak of pupa cor else.’ 

“Yes, yes, we will,” he rejoined. “ And it shall be of 
what we talked of ee ago—many montlis—months is it, 
or weeks, or days ? which is it, Nell?” 

““T do not understand you”’—said the child. 

‘Tt has come back upon me to-day, it has.all come back 
since we have been sitting here. I bless thee for it, Nell |” 

“For what, cear erapeuther sis , 
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“For what you said when we were first made beggars, - 
Nell. Let us speak softly. Hush! for if they knew our 
purpose down stairs, they would cry that I was mad and take 
thee from me. We will not stop here anotherday. We will 
go far away from here.’ 

“ Yes, let us go,’”’ said the child earnestly. “Let us be 
gone from this place, and never turn back or think of it 
again. Let us wander barefoot through the world, rather 
than linger here.” el 

“We will’”—answered the old man, “ we will travel afoot 

through fields and woods, and by the side of rivers, and trust 

ourselves to God in the places where he dwells. It is far 
better to lie down at night beneath an open sky like that 
yonder—see how bright it is—than to rest in close rooms 
which are always full of care and weary dreams. Thou and 
I together, Nell, may be cheerful and happy yet, and learn 
to forget this time, as if it had never been.” 

te We will be biepy?? cried the child. ‘‘ We never can be 

“Were? "yy" 

‘( No, we never can again—never again—that’s truly said,” 
rejoined the old man. “ Let us steal away to-morrow morn- 
ing—early and softly that we may not be seen or heard— 
and leave no trace or ‘track for them to follow by. Poor 
Nell, thy cheek is pale and thy eyes are heavy with watch- 
ing and weeping—with watching and weeping for me—I 
know—for me; but thou wilt be well again, and merry too, 
when we are far away. To-morrow morning, dear, we'll 

_ turn our faces from this scene of sorrows, and be as free and 
happy as the birds.” 

_ And then the old man clasped his hands above her head, 
and said in a few broken words that from that time forth 
they would wander up and down together, and never part 
more until Death took one or. other of the twain. 

The child’s heart beat high with hope and confidence. She 
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had no thought of hunger or cold, or thirst, or suffering. She 
saw in this, but a retuin of the simple pleasures they had 
once enjoyed, a relief from the gloomy solitude in which she 
had lived, an escape from the heartless people by whom she 
had been surrounded in her late time of trial, the restoration 
of the old man’s health ind peace, and a life of tranquil 
happiness. Sun, and st:eam, and meadow, and summer 
days, shone brightly in her view, and there was no dark tint 
in all the ‘sparkling picture. " 

The old man had slept for some hours soundly in his 
bed, and she was yet busily engaged in preparing for their . 
flight, There were a few articles of clothing for herself ‘to 
carry, and a few for him; old garments, such as became 
their fallen fortune, laid oat to wear: and a staff to support 
his feeble steps, put ready for his use. But this was not all 
her task, for now she must visit the old rooms for the last 
time. , 

Her own little room too where she had so often knelt: 
down and prayed at night—prayed for the time which she 
hoped was dawning now—the little room where she had 
slept so peacefully, and dreamed such pleasant dreams—it 
was hard not to be able to glance round it once more, and to 
be forced to leave it without one kind look or grateful tear. 
There were some trifles there—poor useless things—ihat she 
would have liked to take away ; but that was impossible. 

This brought to her mind her poor bird, who hung there 
yet. She wept bitterly for the loss of tify little creature, 
until the idea occurred to her—she did not know how or 
why it came into her head—that it might by some means 
fall into the hands of Kit, who would keep it for her sake, 
and think perhaps that she had left it behind in the hope 
that he might have it, and as an assurance that she was 
grateful to him. She was calmed and comforted by the 
thought, anc went to rest with a lighter heart. 
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From many dreams of rambling through ligkt and sunny 
places, but with some vague object unattained which ran 
indistinetly through them all, she awoke to find that it was 
yet night, and that the stars were shining’ brightly in the 
sky. At length the day began to glimmer, and the stars to 
grow pale and dim. As soon as she was sure of this, she 
arose, and dressed herself for the j journey. 

The old man was yet asleep, and, as she was unwilling to 
disturb him, she left him to slanaeee on until the sun rose. 
He was anxious that they should leave the house without a 
minute’s loss of time, and was soon ready. 

The child then took him by the hand, and they trod lightly 
and cautiously down the stairs, trembling whenever a board 
ereaked, and often stopping to listen. The old man had for- 
gotten a kind of wallet which contained the light burden he 
had to carry, and the going back to fetch it seemed an inter- 
minable delay. 

They got the door open without noise, and passing into 
the street, stood still. | 

“Which way?” said the child. 

The old man looked irresolutely and helplessly, first at 

her, then to the right and left, then at her again, and shook 


Bild 


his head. It was plain that she was thenceforth his guide © 


and leader. The child felt it, but had no doubts or mis- 
giving, and putting her hand in his, led him gently away. 
It was the beginning of a day in June; the deep blue sky 
unsullied by a cloud, and teeming with brilliant light. The 
streets were as yet nearly free from passengers, the houses 


and shops were closed, and the healthful air of the morning © 


fell like breath from angels on the sleeping town. 
The old man and the child passed on through the glad 
silence, elate with hope and pleasure. They were alone to- 


gether once again ; every object was bright and fresh; no- — 


thing reminded them otherwise than by contrast, of the 
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monotony and constraint they had left behind ; church-towers 
and steeples, frowning and dark at other times, now shone 


and dazzled in the sun; each humble nook and corner 


rejoiced in light; and the sky, dimmed by excessive dis- 
tance, shed its placed smile on everything beneath. 

Forth from the city, while it yet slumbered, went the two 
poor adventurers, wandering they knew not Nas ican 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue morning after the flight of Nelly and the old “man, 
certain vans arrived at their old dwelling, for the convey- 
ance of the goods, and divers strong men in carpet caps were 
balancing chests of drawers and other trifles of that nature 
upon their heads, and performed muscular feats which 
heightened their caiwieciate considerably. Not to be be- 
hindhand in the bustle, Mr. Quilp went to work with sur- 
prising vigor ; hineiine and driving the people about him 
like an evil spirit ; carrying great weights up and down w ith 
no apparent effort; kicking the boy from the wharf when- 
ever he could get near him; and inflicting with his loads a 
great many sly bumps and blows upon the shoulders of Mr. 
Brass, as he stood upon the door-steps to answer all the 
inquiries of curious neighbors, which was his department. 
His presence and example diffused such alacrity among the 
persons employed, that in a few hours the house was emp- 
tied of everything, but pieces of matting, empty porter-pots, 
and scattered fragments of straw. 

Seated, like an African chief, on one of these pieces of 
matting, line dwarf was regeling himself in the parlor with 
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bread and cheese and beer, when he observed, without ap- 
pearing to do so, that a boy was prying in at the outer-door. 
Assured that it was Kit, though he saw little more than his 
nose. Mr. Quilp hailed him by his name; whereupon Kit 
came in and demanded what he wanted. 


4 


‘Come here, you sir,” said the dwarf. ‘Well, so your . 


old master and young mistress have gone. 0 
“Where ?” rejoined Kit, looking round. 
‘““ T)o you mean to say you don’t know where >” answered 
Quilp, sharply, ‘Where have they gone, eh!” 
“1 don’t know,” said Kitt 


= | 


“Come,” retorted Quilp, “ let’s have no more of this. 


Do you mean to say that you don’t know they went away — 


by stealth as soon as it was light this morning ?” 
‘‘No,” said the boy, in evident surprise. 


eaten don’t know that ?? cried Quilp: “Don’t I know | 


that you were hanging about the house the other night like 
a thief, eh ? Weren’t you told then ?” 

‘“ No,”’ replied the boy. 

“You were not?” said Quilp. “ What were you told 
then, what were you talking about ?” 

Kit, who knew no particular reason why he should keep 
the matter seeret now, related the purpose for which he had 
come on that occasion, and the proposal he had made. 


“Oh !” said the dwarf, after a little consideration. “Then — 


J think they’ll come to you, yet.” 
“Do you think they will ?” cried Kit, eagerly. 
“Ay, I think they will,” returned the dwarf. “Now, 


when they do, let me’know, d’ye hear? Let me know, and 


I'll give you Wiosiiiine: I want to do’em a kindness, and 
I can’t do’em a kindness unless I know where they are. 
You hear what I say ” 

Kit might have returned some answer which would not 


have been agreeable to his irascible questioner, if the boy — 





. 
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from the wharf, who had been skulking about the room in. 
search of anything that might have been left about by acci- 
dent, had not happened to ery, “‘ Here’s a bird. What's to 
be done with this ?” 

 Wring its neck,’’ rejoined Quilp.» 

Oh nes don’t do that,” said Kit, stepping forward. “Give 
‘it to me.’ 

“Oh yes, I dare say,’’ cried the other boy. ““ Come, you 
let the cage alone, and let me wring its neck, will you. He 
said I was to doit. You let the cage alone, will you.” 


© Give’ it here, give it to me, you dogs, 09 roared Quilp. 


“Fight for it, you dogs, or I’ll wring its ok myself.” 

Without further aan. the two boys fell upon each 
other, tooth and nail, while Quilp, holding up the cage in one 
Eand, and chopping ihe ground with his knife in an ecstasy, 
foaed them on by his taunts and cries to fight more fiercely. 
They were a pretty equal match, and rolled about together, 
exchanging blows which were by no means child’s play, un- 
til at length Kit, planting a well-directed hit in his adversa- 
ry’s chest, disengaged himself, sprung nimbly up, and snatch- 
ing the cage from Quilp’s hands, made off with his prize. 

He did not stop once until he reached home, where his 
bleeding face occasioned great consternation, and caused the 
elder child to howl dreadfully. we 

‘Goodness gracious, Kit, what is the matter, what have 
you been doing ?” cried Mrs. Nubbles. ) . 

“ Never you mind, mother,” answered her son, wiping his 
face on the jack-towel, behind the door. “ Bin not hurt, 
don’t you be afraid for me. I’ve been a fightin’ for a bird, 
and won him, that’s all. Hold your noise, tittle Jacob, I 
never see such a naughty boy in all my days!” 

“ You have been fighting for a bird!” exclaimed his 
mother. 

“ Ah! fightin’ for a bird,” replied Kit, “ and here he is— 
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Miss Nelly’s bird, mother, that they was a goin’ to wring the 


neck of. I stopped that though—ha, ha, ha! They wouldn’t 


wring his neck, and me by,—no, no. It wouldn’t do, mother, 
it wouldn’t do, at all. Ha, ha, ha!” ; 

Kit laughing so heartily, with his swoln and bruised face 
looking out of the towel, made little Jacob laugh, and then 
his mother laughed, and then the .baby crowed and kicked 
with great glee, and then they all laughed in concert, partly 
because of Kit’s triumph, and partly because they were very 
fond of each other. When this fit was over, Kit exhibited 
the bird to both children, as a great and precious rarity—it 
was only a poor linnet—and looking about the wall for anold — 
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nail, made a seaffolding of a chair and table, and twisted it ‘ 


out with great exultation. 


* 
“ Let me see, ”” said the boy, “J think 7 W hang him in the 
) 


sing, I can tell you!” 

So, the scaffolding was made again, and Kit, climbing up 
with the poker for a hammer, knocked in the ati and hung 
up the cage, to the immeasurable delight of the whole fam- 
ily. When it had been adjusted and straightened a great 
many times, and he had walked backwards into the fire-place, 
in his admiration of it, the arrangement was pronounced to 
be ibeueh. 

“ And now, “mother, ”” said the boy, “before I rest any 
more, Pu go out and see if I can find a horse to hold, and 


- Winder, pedols it’s more light and cheerful, and he can see — 
the i there, if he looks up very much. | He's such a one to 


f 


then 1 can buy some bird-seed, and a bit gf something nice © 


for you, into the bargain.” 


He was quite tired out with pacing the streets, to say nahin : 
of repeated disappointments, and was sitting down upon a \ 
step to rest, when there approached towards him a little © 
clattering jingling four-wheeled chaise, drawn by a little © 


obstinate-looking rough-coated pony, and driven by a Little i 
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tat placid-faced old gentleman. Beside the little old genitle- 
man sat a little old lady, plump and placid like himself, and 
the pony was coming along at his own pace and doing 
exactly as he pleased with the whole concern. If the old 
gentleman remonstrated by shaking the reins, the pony replied 
y shaking his head. It was plain that the utmost the pony 
svould consent to do, was to go in his own way up any street 
that the old gentleman particularly wished to traverse, but 
‘that it was an understanding between them that he must do 
this after his own fashion, or not at all. 
As they passed where ke sat, Kit looked so wistfully at the 
“ttle turn- out, that the old gentleman looked at him, and Kit 
; rising and asia his hand to his hat, the old Het in- 
timated to the pony that he wished to stop, to which propo- 
sal the pony (who seldom objected to that part of his duty) 
graciously acceded, 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’”’ said Kit. ‘I’m sorry you stop- 
ped, sir. I only meant did you want your horse minded ?” 

‘“T’m going to get down in the next street,” returned the 
old gentleman. “If you like to ii on after us, you may 
have the job.” ' 

Kit thanked him, and pe oie i ed. The pony ran off 
at a sharp angle ey inspect a lamp-post on the opposite side 
of the way, and then went off at a tangent to another lamp- 
post on the other side. Having satisfied himself that they 
were of the same pattern and materials, he ‘came to a sap) 
apparently absorbed in meditation. iis 

“Will you go on, sir,” said the old gentleman, gravely, 
“or are we to wait hea for you till it?s teo late for our 
appointment ?” 

The pony remained immovable. 

“Oh, you naughty whisker,” said the old lady. “ Fie 
upon you! J am ashamed of sue conduet.”’ 

The pony appeared to be touched by this appeal to his feele 
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ings, for he trotted on directly, though in a sulky manner, 
and stopped no more until he came to a door whereon was a 
brass plate with the words “ Witherden—Notary.” Here 
the old gentleman got out and helped out the old lady, and 
then took from under the seat a nosegay, resembling in shape 
and dimensions a full-sized warming-pan with the handle cut 
short off. This, the old lady carried into the house with a 
staid and sintelys alr, and the old gentleman (who had a club 
foot) followed close upon her. 

They went, as it was easy to tell from the sound of their 
voices, into the front-parlor, which seemed to be a kind of 
office. The day being very warm and the street a quiet one, 
the windows were wide open, and it was easy to hear 
through the Venetian blinds all that passed inside. d 

“You'see, Mr. Witherden,” said the old lady, ‘‘that Abel 
has not been brought up like the run of young men. He 
has always had a pleasure in our society, and always been 
with us. Abel has never been absent from us for a day, has 
he, my dear ?” 

‘Never, my dear,’”’ returned the old gentleman, “ except 
when he went to Margate one Saturday with Mr. Tomkinley 
that had been a teacher at that school he went to, and came 

‘back upon the Monday ; but he was very ill after that, you 
remember, my dear; it was quite a dissipation.” 

‘““He was not used to it, you know,’’ said the old lady, 
“and he couldn’t bear it, that’s the truth. Beside, he had 
no comfort in being there swithiolt us, and nad jtobody to. talk 

» to or enjoy himself with.” 

“That was it, you know,” here. interposed a ah 
quiet voice that ie spoken once before. ‘I was quite 
abroad, mother, quite desolate, and to think that the sea was 
between us—oh, I never shall forget what I felt when I first 
thought that the sea was between us !” 


“Very natural, under ‘he circumstances,’ observed the 
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notary. ‘‘Mr. Abel’s feelings did credit to his nature, and | 


eredit to your nature, ma’am, and his father’ 8 nature, and — 


human nature. I trace the same current now flowing 
through all his quiet and unobtrusive proceedings. I am 
about to sign my name, you observe, at the foot of the arti- 
cles which Mr. Chuckster will witness ; and, placing my 
finger upon this blue wafer with the vandy ked corners, | am 
constrained to remark in a distinet tone of voice—don’t be 
alarmed, ma’am, it is merely a form of law—that I deliver 
this, as my act and deed. Mr. Abel will place his name 
against the other wafer, repeating the same cabalistic words, 
and the business is over. Ha,ha, ha! You see how easily 
these things are done !”’ 

There was a short silence, apparently while Mr. Abel 
went through the prescribed form, and then the shaking of 
hands and shuffling of feet were jeuatrad and shortly after- 
wards there was a clinking of wine-glasses and a great 
talkativeness on the part of everybody. In about a quarter 
of an hour Mr. Chuckster (with a pen behind his ear and 
his face inflamed with wine) appeared at the door, and, con- 
descending to address Kit by the jocose appellation of *‘ Young 
Snob,” informed him that the visitors were coming out. 

Out they came forthwith ; Mr. Witherden, who was short, 
chubby, fresh-colored, brisk, and pompous, leading the old 
lady with extreme politeness, and the father and son follow- 
ing them, arm in arm. Mr. Abel, who had a quaint old- 
fashioned air about him, looked eeily of the same age as 
his father, and bore a wonderful resemblance to him in face 
and figure, though wanting’ something of his full, round, 
cheerfulness, and substituting in its place a timid reserve. 
Yn all other respects, in the neatness of the dress, and even 
in the club- foot, he and the old gentleman were precisely 
alike. 


Having seen the old lady safely in her seat, and assisted 
6* 
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‘in the arrangement of hienscloale and a walt basket which 
gf CO an indispensable portion of her equipage, Mr. Abel 


‘got into a little box behind which had evidently been made 
for his express accommodation, and smil led at everybody pre- 


i 


sent by turns, beginning with his mother. and ending with 
the pony. ‘linge was then a great to-do to make the pony 
hold up his head that the bearing-rein might be fastened ; 
at last even this was effected ; and theold gentleman, shane 
his seat and the reins, put co hand in his pocket to find a 
sixpence for Kit. 

He had no sixpences, ivoittlag had the old lady, nor Mr. 
Abel, nor the notary, nor Mr. Chuckster. The old sentle- 
man thought a shilling too much, but there was no shop in 
the street to get change at, so he gave it to the boy. 

“ There,” he said, eke (Dm coming here again next 
Monday at the same time, and mind you’ re here, ni lad, to — 
work it out,’ ‘ 

‘Thank you, sir,’’ said Kit: “py be sure to be here.’ 

He was quite serious, “put they all laughed, heartily at his 
saying so, especially Mr. Chuckster,. who roared outright, 
and appeared to relish the joke amazingly. As the pony, : 


* with: a presentiment that he was going home, or a determi- 


* 


nation that he would. not go. anywhere. else, (which was the - 
same thing) trotted away pretty nimbly, Kit had no time to 
justify himself, and went his way also. Having expended 
his treasure in such purchases as he knew ‘wowtd” be most 
acceptable at home, not forgetting so 1e ‘seed for the won- 
derful bird, he iauiatind back as fast. as he could, so elated 
with his suecess and great good- fortune, that he more than 
half expected Nell and the old man would have arrived | be- 
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CHAPTER Ix. ae 


OrtTeN, while they were yet pacing the silent ane of 
the town on the morning of their departure, the child trem- 
bled with a mingled sensation of hope and fear, as in some 
far-off figure imperfectly seen in the clear hertz oa} her fancy 
traced a likeness to honest Kit. But although she would 
gladly have giv m him her hand and thanked him for what 
he had said at their last meeting, it was always a relief to 
find, when they came nearer to each other, that the person 
wale approached was not he, but a stranger; for even if she 
had not: ‘dreaded the effect which the sight of him might have 
wrought upon her fellow-traveller, she felt that to bid fare- 
well to anybody now, and most of all to him who had been 
so faithful and so true, was more than she could bear. It 
was enough to leave | dumb things behind, and objects that 
were insensible both to her love and sorrow. To have parted 
from her only other friend upon. the threshold of that wild 
journey, would have wrung her heart indeed. 

The two pilgrims, often pressing each other’s nawihé or 
exchanging a smile or cheerful. look, pursued their way in 
silence. 

- They came soon upon the haunts of commerce and great 
tr affic, where many people were resorting, and business was 
already rife. . The old. man looked about him with a startled 
and bewildered gaze, for these were places that he hoped to 
shun. He pressed his finger on his lips, and drew the child 
along by narrow courts and winding ways, nor did he seem 
at ease until they had left it far behind, often casting a back-— 
ward look towards it, murmuring that ruin and self-murder 
were crouching in every street, and would follow if they 
scented them ; and that they catiid not fly too fast. 
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Then came a turnpike; then fields with trees ard hay- 
stacks; then a hill; and on the top of that the traveller 
might stop, and—looking back at old Saint Paul’s looming 
through the smoke, its cross peeping above the cloud (if the 
day were clear) and glittering in the sun; and casting his 
eyes upon the Babel out of which it grew, until he traced it 
down to the furthest outposts of the invading army of bricks 
and mortar, whose station lay for the present nearly at his 
feet—might feel at last that he was clear of London. 

Near such a spot as this, and in a pleasant field, the old 
man and his little guide (if guide she were, who knew not 
whither they were bound) sat down to rest. She had had the 
precaution to furnish her basket with some slices of bread 
and meat, and here they made their frugal breakfast. 

The seep of the day, the singing of the birds, the 
beauty of the way ing gr: ass, the deep green leaves, the wild 
flowers, and the thousand exquisite scents and sounds that 
floated in the air,—deep joys to most of us, but most of all 
to those whose life is in a crowd, or whd live’ solitary i in 
great cities as in the bucket of a human well j—sank into 
their breasts and made them very glad. The child had 
repeated her artless prayers once that morning, more earnestly 
perhaps than she had ever done in all her Alife, but as she: 
felt all this, they rose to her lips again. The old man took 
off his hat—he had no memory for the words—but he said 
amen, and they were very good. . 
_ There had been an old copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress, with 
strange plates, upon a shelf at home, over which she had 
often pored whole evenings, wondering whether it was true 
in every word, and where those distant countries with the 
curious names might be. Asshe looked back upon the place 
they had left, one part of it came strongly on her mind. 

‘Dear grandfather,” she said, “only that this place is 


prettier and a great deal better than the real one, if that in 
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the book is like it, I feel as if we were both Christian, and 
laid down on this grass all the cares and troubles we brought 
with us; never to take them up again.” 

‘‘ No—never to return—never to return,’”’—replied the old 
man, waving his hand toward the city. ‘ Thou and J are 
free of it now, Nell. They shall never lure us back.” 

‘* Are you tired ?” said the child, “‘ are you sure you don’t 
feel ill from this long walk ?” 

“T shall never feel ill again, now that we are once away,’ 
was his reply. ‘‘ Let us be stirring, Nell. We must be fur- 
ther away—a long, long way further. We are too near to 
stop, and be at ahs. Come |” 

There was a pool of clear water in the field, in which the 
child laved her hands and face, and cooled bel feet before 
setting forth to walk again. She would have the old man 
refresh himself in this way too, and making him sit down 
upon the grass, cast the water on. him with her hands, and 
dried it with her simple dress. 

**T can do nothing for myself, my darling, ” said the 
grandfather. “T don’t know how it is, I could once, but the 
time’s gone. Don’t leave me, Nell, say that thou’lt not 
leave me. JI loved thee all the enbitté indeed I did. If I 
lose thee too, my dear, J must die !” 

He laid “e head upon her shoulder, and moaned piteously. 
The time had been, and a very few days before, when the 
child could not have restrained her tears, and must have 
wept with him. But now she soothed him with gentle and — 
tender words, smiled at his thinking they could ever part, 
and rallied him cheerfully upon the jest. He was soon 
calmed and fell asleep, singing to himself in a low voice, 
hike a little child. 

He awoke refreshed, and they continued their journey. 
The road was pleasant, lying between beautiful pastures 
and fields of corn, above which, poised high in the clear 
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blue sky, the lark trilled out her happy song. The air came 
laden with the fragrance it caught upon its way, and the 
bees, upborne upon its scented breath, hummed forth a 
drowsy satisfaction as they floated by. 

They were now in the open country; the houses were 
very few, and scattered at long intervals, often miles apart. 

They walked all day, and slept that night at a small cot- 
tage where beds were let to travelers. Next morning they 
were afoot again, and though jaded at first, and very tired, 
recovered before long and proceeded briskly forward. 

They often stopped to rest, but only for a short space at a 
time, and still kept on, having had but slight refreshment 
since the morning. It was nearly five o’clock in the after- 
noon, when, drawing near another cluster of laborers’ huts, 
the child looked wistfully in each, doubtful at which to ask 
for permission to rest awhile, and buy a draught of milk. ° 

It was not easy to determine, for she was timid and fear- 
ful of being repulsed. Here was a crying child, and there a 
noisy wife. In this, the people seemed too poor; in that too 
many. At length she stopped at one where the family were 
seated round a table—chiefly because there was an old man 
sitting in a cushioned chair beside the hearth, and she 
thought he was a grandfather and would feel for Hert S. 

There were besides, the cottager and his wife, and three 
young sturdy children. The request was no sooner preferred 
than granted. The oldest boy ran tu fetch some milk, the 
second dragged two stools towards the door, and the youngest 
crept to his mother’s gown, and looked at the strangers from 
beneath his sunburnt hand. 

The milk arrived, and the child producing her little bas- 
ket and selecting its best fragments for her grandfather, they 
made a hearty meal. 

“How far is it to any town or village ?” she asked of the 
husband. * 
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“A matter of good five mile, my dear,” was the reply; 
“but you’re not go.ng on ollie ny 

“Yes, yes, Nell,” said the old man hastily, urging her too 
by signs. “ Further on, further on, darling, further away i 
we walk till midnight.” 

“There’s a good barn hard by, master,” said the man, 
‘or there’s travelers’ lodgings, I know, at the Plow an’ Har- 
rer. Excuse me, but you do seem a little tired, and unless 
yow’re very anxious to get on —” 

“Yes, yes, we are,” returned the old man fretfully. “ Fur- 
ther away, dear Nell, pray further away.” 

“We must go on, indeed,” said the child, yielding to his 
restless wish. ‘ We thank you very much, but we cannot 
stop so soon. I’m quite ready, grandfather.” 

But the woman had observed, from the young wanderer’s 
gait, that one of her little feet was blistered and sore, and ~ 
being a woman and a mother too, she would not suffer her 
to go until she had washed the place and applied some sim- 
ple remedy, which she did so carefully and with such a gen- 
tle hand—rough-grained and hard though it was with work 
—that the child’s heart was too full to admit of her saying 
more than a fervent “God bless you!” nor could she look 
back nor trust herself to speak, until they had left the cot- 
tage some distance behind. When she turned her head, she 
saw that the whole family were standing in the road watch- 
ing them as they went; and so, with many waves of the 
hand, and cheering nods, and on one side at least not with- 
out tears, they parted company. 

They trudged forward more slowly and painfully than 
they had done yet, for another mile or thereabouts, when 
they heard the sound of wheels behind them, and looking 
round, observed an empty cart approaching pretty briskly. — 
The driver on coming up to them stopped his horse and 
looked earnestly at Nell. ; 
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“ Didn’t you stop to rest at a cottage yonder ?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the child. 

“ Ah! they asked me to look out for you,” said the man. 
“Pm going your way. Give me your hand — jae up, 
master.” ’ 

This was a great relief, for they were very much fisted 
and could scarcely crawl along. To them the jolting cart 
was a luxurious carriage, and the ride the most delicious in 
the world. Nell had scarcely settled herself on a little heap 
of straw in one corner, when she fell asleep, for the first 
time that day. 

She was awakened by the stopping of the cart, which was 
about to turn up a by-lane. The driver kindly got down 
to help her out, and said that they had better take the path 
which they would see led downward in a steep descent, with 
overhanging banks over which the footpaths led, and with 
the clustered houses of the village peeping from, the ‘woody 


hollow below. 


It was a very small place. The men and boys were play- : 


- jing at cricket on the green; and as the other folks were look- 


ing on, they wandered up and down, uncertain where to 
seek a ratiide lodging. There was but one old man in the 
little carden before his cottage, and him they were timid of 
approaching, for he was the Bshbolmasiat , end had “ School’? — 
written up over his window in black letters.on a white 


‘board. He was a pale, simple-looking man, of a spare and 


meagre habit, and sat among his rae and beehives, 
ree his pipe, in the little porch before his door. 
“ Speak to him, dear,” the old man whispered. 

“T am inca, ey to disturb him,” said the child, 
timidly. ‘ He does not seem to see us. Bahay if we wait 
a little, he may look this way. ” 

They waited, but the schoolmaster cast no look towlrts 
them, and still sat, thoughtful and silent, in. the little 
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oe He had a kind face. in his tail old suit of black, 
he looked pale and meagre. They fancied, too, a lonely air 
about him and his house, but perhaps that was because the 
other people formed a merry company upon: the green, and 
he - seemed the only solitary man in all the place. “ie 
They were very tired, and the child would have been bold 
enough to address even a schoolmaster, but for something i in 
his manner which seemed to denote that he was uneasy or 
distressed. As they stood hesitating at a little distance, they 
saw that he sat for a few minutes at a time like one ina 
brown study, then laid aside his pipe and took a few turns in 
his garden, then approached the gate and looked towards the 
green, then took up his pipe again w pag a sigh, and sat down 
iheuehetully as.before, — 
_ As nobody else appeared, and it would soon be dark, Nell 
at length took courage, and when he had resumed tis pipe 
and seat, ventured to are near, leading her (grandfather by 
the Ae A The slight noise shia made in raising the latch 


of the wicket- gate caught his attention. He looked at them 


. kindly, but seemed disappointed too, and slightly shook his_ 


head. 

Nell dr rian a saaeey and told him they were poor trav- 
ellers, who sought a shelter for the night, which they would 
gladly pay for, so far as their means afowed: The school- 


master isokeate earnestly at her as. she Lie laid aside his». 


pipe, and rose up directly. 

“Tf you could direct us anywhere, sir,” said the child, 
tt we should take it very kindly.” 

“ You have been walking a long way,” said the school- 
maste ‘Pidy x, 2 

ca long way, § sir, 9, the ‘child replied. 

te ‘You’ re a young traveller, my child,’ he said, laying his. 
“a uy on ser read, “Your siebendeclitis fend ad 
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Ay, Bur cried the old man, “ and: the stay and comfort 
of my life.” — at se 

“ Come in,” said the schoolmaster. 3 

Without foe: preface he conducted them into his little 
school-room, which was parlor and kitchen likewise, ad told 
them they were welcome to remain under his roof till morn- 
ing. Before they had done thanking him, he spread a coarse 
white cloth upon the table, with rites and platters ; and 
bringing out sorne bread ae cold meat and a jug of ber, 
besought them to eat and drink, 

The child looked round the room as she took her seat. 
There were a couple of forms, notched, and cut and inked 
all over; a small deal desk perched on four legs, at which 
no Moab the master sat; a few dog’s-eared Pasles upon a 
high shelf; and beside oe a motley collection of peg-tops, 
g Balls, kites, fishing- lines, marbles, hal f-eaten apples, and 


hd ‘thier Picnics Ye apaee of idle urchins. Displayed on 


“hooks upon the wall in all their terrors, were the cane and 


ye and near them, on a small shelf of its own, the 


-dunce’s cap, made of old newspapers and decorated with 
glaring wafers of the largest size. But, the great ornaments 
of the walls, were certain moral sentenées fairly copied in 
‘good round tert and well-worked sums in simple addition 
and multiplication, evidently achieved by the same hand, 
which were plentifully pasted all round the room ; for tha 
double purpose, as it seemed, of bearing toatimnaeay to the 
excellence of the school, and kindling a worthy emulation 
in the bosoms of the scholars. 

_ “Yes,” said the old. schoolmaster, observing that her at- 
tention was caught by these latter specimens, “ that’s beau- 
tiful writing; my dear.” 

““ Very, sir,” replied the child, modestly, ‘is it yours ?” 

“Mine !” he returned, taking out his spectacles and put- 
sting chem on, to have a better view of the triumphs so dear 
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to his heart.“ I eouldn’t. write like that, now-a-days. No. 
They ’re all done by one hand ; a little hand : oe is, not so 
old as your’ s, but a very clever one. . ., 

¢ A oe gt indeed,” continued the poor schoolmaster. 
Far “beyo all his companions, in his learning and his _ 
sports t ), how did he ever come to be so fond of me! That my 
{ shoul Vio: him is no wonder, but that che should love © 
me——”’ and ‘there. the schoolmaster stopped, and took off 
his spectacles to wipe them, as though they had grown dim. 

‘*T hope there is nothing the matter, sir,” said Nell, anx- > 
iously. | , 

*¢ Not “Much, my dear, ”” returned the schoolmaster. “TI. 
hoped to ioe, seen his on the green to-night. He was. 
always foremost among them. But he’ll be there to-morrow.” 

‘‘Has he been ill?” asked the child, with a child’s ry 
sympathy. © 

“ Not very. They said he was wandering in his head 
yesterday, dear boy, and so they said the day before. | ‘Bae 4 
that ’s a part of that kind of disorder; it’s not a bad sign— 
not at all a bad sion.” . Sa “ie ; 

_ The child was silent. He walked'to the door, and looked 
wistfully out. The shadows of night» were gathering, and 
all was still. 

‘If he could lean upon lenny s arm, he would come 
to me, I know,” he said, returning into the room. “He y 
eave came into the gar en to say good-night. But perhaps 
his illness has only just taken a favorable turn, and it’s too 
late for him to come out, for it’s very damp, ey there ’s a 
heavy dew. It’s much better he shouldn’t come to-night.” 

The schoolmaster lighted a candle, fastened the window- 
shutter, and closed the door. But after he had done this, and 
sat silent a little time, he took down his hat, and said he 
would go and satisfy himself, if Nell would sit up till he a 


& 


returned. The child readily complied, and he went out. , 
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She sat there ha f-an-hour or more, feeling the place very 
strange and lonely. for she had prevailed upon the old man 
to go to bed, and there was nothing to be heard but the tick- 
ing of an old clock, and the whistling of the wind among the 
trees. When he returned he took his seat in the chimney- 
corner, but remained silent for a long time. At length he 
turned to her, and speaking very gently, hoped she would 
say a prayer that night for a sick child. 

“¢ My favorite scholar !” said the poor schoolmaster, smok- 
ing a pipe he had forgotten to light, and looking mournfully 

round upon the walls. “It is a little hand to have done all 
that, and waste away with sickness. It is avery, very little 
hand !”? | 


CHAPTER X 


Day after day as he bent his steps homeward, returning 
from some new effort to procure employment, Kit raised his 
eyes to the window of the little room he had so much com- 
mended to the child, and hoped to see some indication of her 
presence. His own’earnest wish, coupled with the assurance 
he had received. from Quilp, filled him with the belief that 
she would yet arrive to claim the humble shelter he had 
offered, and from the death of each day’s hope, another hope 
sprung up to live to-morrow. 

“T think they must certainly come to-morrow, eh, moth- 
er >” said Kit, laying aside his hat with a weary air and 
sighing as he spoke. ‘“ They have been gone a week. They 
surely couldn’t stop away more than a week, could they 
now ?? 
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The mother shook her head, and reminded him how often 
he had been disappointed alrendit i 

“For the matter of that,” said Kit, “ you speak true and 
- sensible enough, as you alias do, nates: Still, I do con- 
sider tlat a week is quite long enough for ’em to be rambling 
about; don’t you say so ?” 3 

““ Quite long enough, Kit, longer than enough, but they 
may not come back for all that.” 

Kit scratched his head mournfully, in reluctant admission 
that they might not, and clambering up to the old nail took 
down the cage and set himself to clean it and to feed the 
bird. His thoughts reverting from this occu pation to the 
little old gentleman who had given him the shilling, he sud- 
denly recollected that that was the very day—nay, nearly 
the very hour—at which the little old gentleman had said he 


should be at the notary’s house again. Heno sooner remem-. 


bered this, than he hung up the cage with great precipitation, 
and hastily explaining the nature of his errand, went off at 
full speed to the appointed place. 

It was some minutes after the time when he reached the 
spot, which was a considerable distance from his home, but 
by great good luck the little old gentleman had not yet ar- 
rived ; at least there was no pony-chaise to be seen, and it 
was not likely that he had come and gone again in so short 
‘aspace. Greatly relieved to find that he was not too late, 
Kit leant against a lamp-post to take breath, and waited the 
advent of the pony and his charge. | 

Sure enough, before long, the old gentleman, the old lady, 
the pony, and the chaise, came up the street in perfect una- 
nim:ty, until they RE within some half-a-dozen doors of 
the notary’s house, when the pony, deceived by a brass-plate 
beneath a tailor’s fenneree’ came to a halt, and maintained, 
by a sturdy silence, that that was the house they wanted. 
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“ Now, sir, will you have the goodness to go on ? this is 
not the place,’’ said the old gentleman. 

The pony looked with great attention into a firesplug 
_ which was near him, and parent to be quite absorbed in 
contemplating it. , te oe 7, 

“Oh dear, such a naughty Whisker! !? cried the old lady. 
“ After baie so good, too, and coming altel so well! JI am 


quite ashamed of iin % -Tdon’ t know what we are to do with | 


him, I really don’t.” 
It was then that Kit presented himself at the ‘pony’ S neal 
and touched his hat with a smile. ~ | 


“Why, bless me,” cried the old gentleman, the si ws. 


here! My dear, do - you see ?””, 

“I said I’d be here, sir,” said Kit, patting Whiskei’s neck. 

‘“T hope you ’ve had a siteneat ride, sir. He . a very nice 

little pony. 0 ee il 

“’ My dear,” said the old: gentleman, ‘ this is an uncom- 
‘mon lad; a ee lad, I’m sure.” 

“‘T am sure he is,” rejoined the old lady. a very good 
lad, and I am sure he is a good son.” ; 


Kit acknowledged these expressions of confidence by touch- — 


ing his hat again and blushing very much. The old gentle- 
man then handed the old lady out, and after looking at him 


with an approving smile, they went into the house—talking _ 


about him as they went, Kit could not help feeling. . e. 
It was not long Before Kit was called into the office, which 
he entered in a great tremor, inspired as he was Neath the 
dignity of the law. 
“ Well, boy,” said Mr. Aiiineried « ‘you ‘came to vole 
out that giliife j—not to get another, hey ?” ; 
‘‘ No, indeed, sir,” replied Kit, taking ¢ courage to look up. 
“T never thobaht of such a thing, De® 
“ Father alive °” said the notary. 
“ Dead, sir,” 
ca. em * 
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‘¢ Mother ?” » ¥ 
Yes, sir” * “oa: 
‘‘ Married again—eh ?” 
Kit made answer, not without some indignation, that she” % 


#i. a widow with thee children, and that as to ae marry- 
ing again, if the gentlem ‘knew her he wouldn’t think of : 
such a thing. At.this reply Mr. Witherden buried his nose — 
in the flowers again, and whispered behind the nosegay to © 
the old gentleman that he believed the lad was as honest a 
lad as need be. mi priely? Rag 

“ Now, ” said: Mf. Garland, whah he had made some further 
inquiries of him, 5 I am not going ‘to give you anything—” 


, 
: 


‘os © Thank you, sir,’ ”” Kit replied, and quite seriously, too, 
for this announcement seemed to free him from the suspicion — 
g wien the notary had hinted. . 


—But,’”’ resumed the old gentleman,— = perhaps I may 

want to Poor something more about you, so tell me where 
you live, and I’ll put it down in my pocket-book.” v2 F 

Kit told him, and the old gentleman wrote down the ad- 
dress with his pencil. He had scarcely done So, ~ghen there | é 
was a great uproar in the” street, and the old lady hurrying ‘a . 
to the window cried that Whiskér had run away, upon which " 
Kit darted out to the rescue, and the others followed. Even | 
in running away, however, Whisker was perverse, for he 
had not gone ‘very far when he suddenly stopped, and before 
assistance could be rendered, commenced backing at nearly © 
as quick a pace as he had gone forward. © 

‘The old lady then stepped into het seat, and Mr. Abel 
(whom they had come to fetch) into’ his. The old gentleman, ? 
after reasoning with the pony on the extreme impr opriety of 
his conduct, and making the best amends in his power to Mr. . 
Chuckster, “who had been “charged with the pony, took his 
3 Plas also, and they drove away, waving a farewell to the 
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notary and his clerk, and more than once turning to nod 
kindly to Kit as he watched them from the road. 

Kit turned away and very soon forgot the pony, and the 
chaise, and the little old lady, and the little old gentleman, 
and the little young gentleman to boot, in thinking what 
could have become of his late master and his lovely grand- 
child, who were the fountain-head of all his meditations. 

When he came to the corner of the court in which he lived, 
lo, and. behold, there was the pony again! Yes, there he | 
was, looking more obstinate than ever; and alone in the 
chaise, keeping a steady watch upon his every wink, sat Mr. 
Abel, who, lifting up his eyes by chance and seeing Kit pass 
by, nodded to him as though he would have hag ced his head 
off. 

Kit wondered to see the pony again, so near his own home 
too, but it never oceurred to him for what purpose the pony 
might have come there, or where the old lady and the old 
_ ‘gentleman had gone, until he lifted ihe latch of the door, 
_ and walking in, found them seated in the room in conversa- 

tion with his mother, at which unexpected sight he pulled_ 

off his hat and made his best bow in some confusion. 

‘‘ Weare here before you, you see, Christopher, ” said Mr. 
Garland, smiling. 

Ves, sir,” said Kit ; and as he said it, he looked towards 
his sfothisr for an explanation of the visit. 

“The gentleman ’s been kind enough, my dear,” said she, 
in reply to this mute interrogation, “to ask me whether you 
were in a good place, or in any place at all; and when J 
told him oi you were not in any, he was so good as to say 
that 

‘That we wanted a good lad in our house,” said the old 
gentleman and the old lady both together, ‘‘ and that perhaps 
we might think of it, if we found everything as we would 
wish it to ba.” a 


* 
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As this thinking of it plainly meant the thinking of en- 
gaging Kit, he immediately partook of his mother’s anxiety, 
and fell into a great flutter; for tive little old couple were 
very methodical and cautious, and asked so many questions 
that he began to be afraid there was no chance of his success. 

“You see, my good woman,” said Mrs. Garland to Kit’s 
mother, “ that it’s necessary to be we careful and particu- 
lar in aaah a matter as this, for we’re only three in family, 
and are very quiet regular ale and it would be a sad thing 
if we made any kind of mistake, and found things different 
from what we hoped and ebssctad, y 

Mr. Garland put some questions to Kit respecting. his 
general acquirements, and lastly, inquiry was made into the 
nature and extent of Kit’s wardrobe, and a small advance 
being made to improve the same, he was formally hired at 
sich sin’ of six pounds, over and above his board, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Garland, of Abel Cottage, Finchley. 


It would be difficult to say which party appeared most. 


pleased with this arrangement, the conclusion of which was 
hailed with nothing but ieee looks and cheerful smiles 
on both sides. It was settled that Kit should repair to his 
new abode on the next day but one, in the morning; and 
finally, the little old couple, after bestowing a bright half- 
crown on little Jacob, and another on the baby, took their 
leaves; being escorted as far as the street by their new at- 
tendant, who held the obdurate pony by the bridle while 
they Ay their seats, and saw them drive away with a 
lightened heart. 

‘Well, mother,” said Kit, hurrying back Into the house, 
“T think my Prtane: s about made now.” 

“T should think it was, indeed, Kit,” rejoined his mother. 
‘Six pound a-year! Only think!” — 

“Ah! said Kit trying to maintain the gravity which the 
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consideration of sach a sum demanded, but grinning with 
delight in spite of himself. “ There’s a property !” 

Kit drew a long breath when he had said this, and putting 
his hands deep into his pockets, as if there were one year’s ' 
wages at least in each, looked at his mother, as though he 
saw through her, and down an immense perspective of 
sovereigns beyond. 

‘ Please God, we ll make such a lady of you for Sundays, 
mother! such a scholar of Jacob, such a child of the baby, 
‘such a room of the one up-stairs! Six pound a-year! 

The remainder of that day and the whole of the next, 
were a busy time for the Nubbles family, to whom everything 
connected with Kit’s outfit and departure was matter of as 
great moment as if he had been about to penetrate into the 
interior of Africa, or to take a ‘cruise round the world. 

With more kisses, and hugs, and tears, than many young. 
gentlemen who start upon their travels and leave well-stocked 
homes behind them, would deem within the bounds of proba- 
bility, (if matter so low could herein be set down,) Kit left 
the house at an early hour next morning, and set out to” 
walk to Finchley. : 

Lest anybody should feel a curiosity to know how Kit was 
clad, it may be briefly remarked that he wore no livery, but 
was dressed in a coat of pepper-and-salt, with waistcoat of 
canary color, and nether garments of iron-grey ; besides these 
glories, he shone in the lustre of a new pair of boots and an 
extremely stiff and shining hat, which on being struck any- 
where with the knuckles, sounded lke a drum. And in 
this attire, rather wondering that he attracted so little atten- 
tion, and attributing the circumstance to the insensibility of 
_ those who got up early, he made his way towards Abel 
Cottage. 

To be sure, it was a beautiful little cottage, with a thatched 
roof and little spires at the gable-ends, and pieces of stained 
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glass in some of the windows, almost as large as pocket- 
books. On one side of the eae was a little stable, just the 
size for the pony, with a little room over it, just the size for 
Kit. White curtains were fluttering, ee birds in cages that 
looked as bright as if they were made of gold, were singing 
at the windows; plants were arranged on other side of the 
path, and quiere about the door; and the garden was 
bright with flowers in full bloom, which shed a sweet odor 
all round, and had a charming and elegant appearance. 
Ae Everything, within the house and without, seemed to be the 
, perfection of neatness and order. In the garden there was _ 
not a weed to be seen, and to judge from some dapper gar- 
-dening-tools, a taakeh, and a pairof gloves which were lying 
in one of the walks, old Mr. Garland had been at work in it 
that very morning. 

Kit rang the bell a great many times, and yet nobody came. 

_ But at last the door was gently opened, and a little servant- 

girl, very tidy, modest, and aes i. but very pretty too, ap- 
ey. y 

“TT suppose you ’re Christopher, sir,” said the servant-girl. _ 
Kit got off the box, and said yes, he was. 

“Tim afraid you ve rung a good many times, beria 
she rejoined, “but we eo hear you, anule we ’ve 
been catching the pony.” 

Kit rather wondered what this meant, but as he could n’t 
stop there, asking questions, he shouldered the box again and . 
followed the girl into the hall, where through a back door. 
he descried Mr. Garland leading Whisker in triumph up the 
garden, after that self-willed pony had (as he afterwards 
learned) dodged the family round the paddock in the rear, for 
one hour and three-quarters. 

The old gentleman received him very kindly, and so at 
the old lady, whose previous good oyinion of him was greatly 
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enhanced by his wiping his boots on the mat until the soles 
of his feet burnt again. 

When the old gentleman had said all he had to say in the 

_. way of promise and advice, and Kit had said all he had to 

say in the way of assurance and thankfulness, he was handed 

» over to the old lady, who, summoning the little servant-girl 

(whose name was Barbara) instructed her to take him down- 

stairs and give him something to eat and drink after his 
walk. 

“Down- -stairs, therefore, Kit went: ‘gan at the bottom of the 
stairs there was such a michon® as was never before seen or 
heard of out of a toy-shop window, with everything in it as 
bright and glowing , and as precisely ordered, too, as Barbara 
herself. “And in ‘aie kitchen, Kit sat Likmelt down at a 
table as white as a table-cloth, to eat cold meat, and drink 
small ale, and use his knife sil fork more Ae ardly, be- 
cause Chere was an unknown Barbara looking on and observ- 
ing him; and just. when Kit was looking at her eye-lashes 
and wondering—quite in the simplicity of his heart—what 
color her eyes might be, it perversely happened that Barbara 

raised her head A Tittle to look at him, when both pair of 
e es | ‘were hastily withdrawn, and Kit ian over his plate, 
Mage igs d Barbara over the peas he was shelling, each in extreme 
~ confusion at having been detected by the other. 
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Arrer a sound night’s rest in a chamber in the thatched 
roof, in which it seemed the sexton had for some years been 
a lodger, but which he had lately deserted for a wife and a 
cottage of his own, the child rose early in the morning and 
descended to the room where she had supped last night. As 

_ the schoolmaster had already left his bed and gone out, she 
- bestirred herself to make it neat and comfortable, and had 
just finished its arrangement when the kind host fanaa 

He thanked her many times, and said that the old dame 
who usually di@ such offices for him had gone to nurse the 
littlé scholar whom he had told her of. Thechild asked how 
he was, and hoped he was better. e 

“ No,” replied the schoolmaster shaking his head sorrow- 
fully, “no better. They even say he is worse.’? 

“‘T am very sorry for that, sir,’ said the child. 

The poor schoolmaster appeared to be gratified by her 


earnest manner, but yet rendered more uneasy by it, for he | 


added hastily that anxious people often magnified an evil 
and thought it greater than it was; “ for my part,’’ he said, 


in his quiet, patient way, “TI hope it’s notso. Idon’t think © 


he can be worse.” 


The child asked his leave to prepare breakfast, and her 


grandfather coming down stairs, they all three partook of it 
together.. While the meal was in progress, the host remarked 
that the old man seemed much fatigued, and evidently stood 
in peed of rest. 
“Tf the journey you have before you is a long one,” he 
said, “ and don’t press you for one day, you’re very weleome 
to pass another night here. I should really be glad if you 


would, friend.” 
8 
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He saw that the o:d man looked at Nell, uncertain whether 
to accept or decline his offer; and added, 

‘““T shall be glad to have your young companion with me 
for one day. If you can do acharity to a lone man, and rest 


yourself at the same time, do so. If you musi proceed upon 


your journey, I wish you well through it, and will walk a 
little way with you before school begins.’ 
‘‘ What are we to do Nell,” said the old man irresolutely, 


“say what we ’re to do, ea 2 
_ It required no great persuasion to induce the child to an- 


swer that they had better accept the invitation and remain. 
he was happy to show her gratitude to the kind schoolmas- 
ter by busying herself in the performance of such household 


duties as his little cottage stood in need of When these 


were done, she took some needle-work from her basket, and 
sat Herself down upon a, stool beside the lattice, ree the 
honeysuckle and woodbine entwined their benden stems, and 
stealing into the room filled it with their delicious orate 
Her grandfather was basking in the sun outside, breathing 
the perfume of the flowers, and idly watching the clouds as 
they floated on before the light.summer wind. - 

As the schoolmaster, after arranging the two forms in due 
order, took his seat behind his desk and made other prepara- 
tions for school, the child was apprehensive that she might 
be in the way, and offered to withdraw to her little bed-room. 
But this he would not allow, and as he seemed pleased to 
ae her there, she remained, busying herself with her work. 

“ Have you many scholars, sir ?” she asked. 

The poor schoolmaster Be his head, and said that they 
barely filled the two forms. 

“ Are the others clever, sir ?” asked the child, sears at 


the trophies on the wall. 


» “Goods boys,” rohan the schoolmaster, & Shed boys 
enough, my dear but they ’ll never do like that.” 


\ 
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A small white-headed boy with a sun-burnt face appeared 
at the door while he was speaking, and stopping there to 
make a rustic bow, came in and took his seat upon one of 
the forms. The white-headed boy then put an open book, 
astonishingly dog’s-eared, upon his knees, and thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, ihéeen counting the marbles with 
which they were filled ; displaying in the expression of his 
face a remarkable capacity of totally abstracting his mind 
from the spelling on which his eyes were fixed. Soon after- 
wards another white-headed little boy came straggling in, 
and after him a red-headed lad, and after him two more 
with white heads, and then one with a flaxen poll, and so 
on until the forms were occupied by a dozen boys or therea- 
bouts, with heads of every color but grey, and ranging in 
their ages from four years old to fourteen years or more; for 
the legs of the youngest were a long way from the floor whine 
he sat upon the form, and the eldest was a heavy good- 
tempered foolish fellow, about half a head taller than the 
schoolmaster. bess aE vy’ 

_ Nell sat by the window iescipiady itith hepetorke, but nite: 
ve still to all that passed, though sometimes rather timid 
of the boisterous boys. The lessons over, writing-time be- 
gan; and there being but one desk and that the master’s, 
each boy sat at in turn and labored at his crooked copy, 
while the master walked about. This was a quieter time; 


for he would come and look over the writer’s shoulder, and 


tell him mildly to observe how such a letter was turned in 
such a copy on the wall, praise such an up-stroke here and 
such a down-stroke there, and bid him take it for his model. 


“T think, boys,” said the schoolmaster, when the clock 
struck aire: “that I shall give you an extra Spa | vere 


this afternoon.” 
At this intelligence, the boys, led on and headed by the 


tall boy, raised a prekt shout, in the midst of which the 
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master was seen to speak, but could not be heard. As he 


held up his hand, however, in token of his wish that they 
should be silent, they were considerate enough to leave off, 
as soon as the ees winded among them were quite out of 
breath. 

“You must promise me first,’”’ said the schoolmaster, 
* that you’ll not be noisy, or at Teast: if you are, that you 1] 
go away and be so—away out.of the village I mean—I’m 
sure you wouldn’t disturb your old playmate and companion.” 

There was a general murmur (and perhaps a very sincere 
‘one, for they were but boys) in the negative ; and the tall 
boy, perhaps as sincerely as any of them, called those about 
him to witness that he had only shouted in a whisper. 

“Then pray don’t forget, there’s my dear scholars,” said 
the schoolmaster, ‘‘ what I have asked you, and doit asa 
favor tome. Be as happy as you can, and don’t be unmind- 
ful that you are blessed with health. Good-bye all!” 

‘Thank’ee, sir,” and “good-bye, sir,” were said a oreat 
many times in a variety of voices, and the boys went out 
very slowly and softly. But there was the sun shining and 
there were the birds singing, as the sun only shines and the 
birds only sing on holidays and half-holidays. Jt was more 
than boy could bear, and with a joyous whoop the whole 
cluster took to their heels and spread themselves about, 
shouting and laughing as they went. | 

alt ’s natural, thank Heaven !” said the poor schoolmaster, 
looking after creat “Tam very glad they did n’t mind me!” 

Towards night an old woman came tottering up the gar- 
den as speedily as she could, and meeting the schoolmaster 
at the door, said he was to go to Dame West’s directly, and 
. had best run on before her. He and the child were on the 
point of going out together for a walk, and without relin- 
quishing her hand, the schoolmaster hurried CY leaving 
the messenge to follow as she inight. 
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They stopped at a cottage-door, and the schoolmaster 
knocked softly at it with his hand. It was opened without 
loss of time. They entered a room where a little group of 
women were gathered about one, older than the rest, who 
was crying very bitterly, and wringing her hands and rock- 
ing herself to and fro. 

“Oh dame!” said the schoolmaster, drawing near her 
chair, “‘ is it so bad as this ?” , 

“He ’s going fast,” eried the old woman ; ‘“ my grandson’s 
dying. It’s all along of you. You should n’t see him now, 
but for his being so earnest on it. This is what his learn- 
ing has brought him to. Oh dear, dear, dear, what can | 
do !” 

“Do not say that I am in any fault,’’ urged the centle 
schoolmaster. ‘ [am not hurt,dame. No,no. You are in 
great distress of mind, and don’t mean what you say. Iam 
sure you don’t.” 

“T do,” returned the old woman. “I meanitall. If he 
had n’t been poring over his books out of fear of you, he 
would have been well and merry now, I know he would.” 


The schoolmaster looked round upon the other women as — 


if to entreat some one among them to say a kind word for 
him, but they shook their heads, and murmured to each 
other that they never thought there was much good i in learn- 
ing, and that this convineed them. Without saying a word 
in reply, or giving them a look of reproach, he follow ved the 
old woman who had summoned him (and who had now re- 


joined them) into another room, where his infant friend, half | 


dressed, lay stretched upon a bed. 

He was a very young boy; quite a little child. His hair 
still hung in curls about his face, and his eyes were very 
bright; but their light was of Dabs not earth. The school- 
master took a geal. beside him, and stooping over the pillow, 
whispered his eer Thesbey sprung up, stroked his face 
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with his hand, and iarew his wasted arms around his neck, 
crying .out that he was his dear kind friend. 

““T hope I always was. I meant to be, God knows,” said 
the poor schoolmaster. 

“ Who is that ?” said the boy, soca Nell. “Tam afraid 
to kiss her, at : should make | her ill. Ask her to shake 
hands wath me.’ ' 

The sobbing child came closer up, and took the little 
languid hand in hers. Releasing his again after a time, the 
sick boy laid him gently down. 

‘You remember the garden, Harry,” itp dted the school- 
master, anxious to rouse him, for a dulness seemed gather- 
ing upon the child, “‘ and OW pleasant it used to be in the 
evening time? You must make haste to visit it again, for 
I think the very flowers have missed you, and are less gay 

than they used to be. You will come soon, my dear, very 
soon now,—wont you ?” 

rhe hoy smiled faintly—so very, very faintly—and put 

his hand upon his friend’s grey head. He moved his lips 

too, but no voice came from them ; no, not a sound. 

Fy the silence that ensued, the hth of distant voices 
borne upon the evening air came floating through the open 
window. “ What’s that?” said the sick child, opening his 
eyes. ae 

“ The boys at play upon the green.” 

He took a handkerchief from his pillow, and tried to wave 
it above his, head. But the feeble arm dropped powerless 
down. 

‘Shall [ do it?” said the schoolmaster. » 

“ Please wave it at the window,” was the faint. reply. 
“Tie it to the lattice. Some of. Pinch may see it there. 
Perhaps they ll think of me, and look this way.” 

He raised h‘s head, and,glanced from the fluttering signal 
to his idle bat, that iy with slate and book and other boyish 
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property upon a table in the room. And then he laid him 
softly down once viore, end asked if the little girl were 
there, for he could not see her. 

She stepped forward, and. pressodaane passive hand that 
lay upon the coverlet. The two old friends and companions 
—for such they were, though they were man and child—held 
each other in a long embrace, and then the little scholar 
turned his face towards the wall and fell asleep. 

The ) poor schoolmaster sat. im the same place, holding the 
small cold hand in his, and chafing it. It was but the hand 


* of a dead child. He felt ‘that ; and yet he chafed it still, 


and could not lag it down. © 


e 
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CHAPTER XII. : 


Aumost broken-hearted, Nell withdrew with the school- 


master from the bedside and returned to his cottage. Inthe | 


midst of her grief and tears she was yet careful to conceal 
their real cause from the old man, for the dead boy had been 
a grandchild, and left but one - aged relative to mourn his 
premature decay. 4 

She stole away to bed as Bvvitcay as ‘she could, and when 
she was alone, gave free vent to the sorrow with which her 
breast was ovanckavaeel 


Her dreams were of the little oholar not amined and 


covered. ‘up, but mingling with angels, and smiling happily. 


The sun darting his cheerful rays we the room, awoke her: 
and now there remained but to take leave of the poor school- 
master, and wander forth once more. 


By the time they were. ready to depart, school had begun. 
cf , P * 
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In the darkened room, the din of yesterday was going on 
again; a little sobered and softened down, perhaps, but only 
a very little, if at all. The schoolmaster rose from his desk 
and walked with them to the gate. 

It was with a trembling and reluctant hand, that the child 
held out to him a little money; faltering in her thanks as 
she thought how small the sum was, and blushing as she 
offered it. But he bade her put it wp, and stooping to kiss 
her cheek, turned back into his house. 

They had not gone half-a-dozen paces when he was at the 
door again; the old man retraced his steps to shake hands, 
and the child did the same. 

“Good fortune and happiness go with you !” said the poor 
schoolmaster. “I am quite a solitary man now. If you 
ever pass this way again, you ll not forget the little village 
ice ie Mh 

“We shall never forget it, sir,’ rejoined Nell; “nor ever 
forget to be grateful for your kindness to us.” 

‘“‘T have heard such words from the lips of children very 
often,’ said the schoolmaster, shaking his head, and smiling 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ but they were soon forgotten. I had attached 
one young friend to me, the better friend for being young— 
but that’s over—God bless you |” 

They bade him farewell very many times, and turned 
away, walking slowly and. often looking seek until they 
could see him no more. At length they uad left the village 
far behind, and even lost sight of the smoke among the trees. 
They trudged onward now, at a quicker pace, resolving te 
keep the main road, and go wherever it might lead them. 

But main roads stretch a long, long way. With the ex- 
ception of two or three inconsiderable clusters of cottages 
which they passed, without stopping, and one lonely road- 
side public-house where they had some bread and cheese, 
this highway had led them to nothing—late in the afternoon 
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—and still lengihened cut, far in the distance, the same dull, 
tedious, winding course, that they had been pursuing all day. 
As they had no resource, however, but to go forward, they 
still kept on, though at a much slower pace, being weary 
and fatigued. 

The afternoon had worn away into a beautiful evening 
when they arrived at a point where the road made a shar : 
turn and struck across a common. On the border of this 
common, and close to the hedge which divided it from the 
cultivated fields, a caravan was drawn up to rest; upon 
which, by reason of its situation, they came so suddenly that 
they could not have avoided it if they would. 

It was not a shabby, dingy, dusty cart, but a smart little 
house upon wheels, with white dimity curtains festooning 
the windows, and window-shutters of green picked out with 
panels of a staring red, in which happily-contrasted colors 
the whole concern shone brilliant. Neither was it a poor 
caravan, drawn by a single donkey or emaciated horse, for a 
pair of horses in pretty good condition were released from the 
shafts and grazing on the frouzy grass. Neither was it a 
gipsy caravan, for at the open door (graced with a bright 
brass knocker) sat a christian lady, stout and comfortable to 
look upon, who wore a large bonnet trembling with bows. 
And that it was not an unprovided or destitute caravan, was 
clear from this lady’s occupation, which was the very pleas- 
ant one of taking tea. The tea-things, including a bottle of 
very suspicious character, and a cold knuckle of ham, were 
set forth upon a drum, covered with a white napkin; and 
there, as if at the most convenient round-table in all the 


world, sat this roving lady, taking her tea and enjoying the 
- 


peeipect: 

It happened that at that moment the lady of the caravan 
had her cup (which, that everything about her might be of 
a stout and comfortable kind, was a breakfast cup) to her 
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lips, and that having her eyes lifted to the sky in her enjoy- 
ment of the full flavor of th tea, ‘not unmingled possibly with 
just the slightest dash or gleam of something out of the sus- 
picious botile—but this is mere speculation and not distinct 
matter of history—it happened that being thus agr eeably en- 
gaged, she did not see the travellers when they first came 


up. Tt was not until she was in the act of setting down ei A 


cup, | and drawing a long breath after the exertion of causing 
its contents to disappear, that the lady of the earavan beheld 
an old man and a young child walking slowly by, and 
glancing at her ee with eyes of tn but hungry 
admiration. rl ‘ 

The lady of the caravan now Mircheed ghthoriitt her 


tea equipage together preparatory to clearing the table, but — 
noting again the child’s anxious manner, she hesitiited and 


é 


stopped. 
" Gege here,””. said ‘she, beckoning to her t ascend the 
steps. “ Are you hungry, citi fae: 
“‘ Not very, but we are tired, and it’s—it is a long way?— 


“Well, hungry or not, you had better have some tea,” 


rejoined her new acquaintance. ‘I suppose’ you are agree- 
able to that, old gentleman ?” | 

The grandfather humbly pulled off his hat and thanked 
her. The lady of the caravan then bade him come.up the 
steps likewise ; but the drum proving an inconvenient table 
for two, they jeubealion again, and sat upon the g grass, where 
she banda down to them the i -tray, the bread and butter, 
the knuckle of ham, and in short everything of which ihe 
had partaken hosel except the bottle, which she had already 
embraced an opportunity of slipping into her pocket. 

“Set ’em out near the hind wheels, child, that ’s the best 


place’”’—said their iend, superintending the arr ngements 


from above. ‘“ Now habia up the teapot fora little more hot 
water, and a pinch of fresh tea, and then both of you eat and 
: * 
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drink as much as you can, and don't Spare anything; that’s 
all I ask of you. ” i 

They might perhaps ive carried out the lady’s wish, if it 
had been less freely expressed, or even if it had not been ex- 
pressed at all. But as this direction relieved them from any 
shadow of delicacy or uneasiness, they made a hearty meal 
and enjoyed i it to the utmost. 


While they were thus engaged, the lady of the caravan 


alighted on the earth, and with tie hands clasped behind 
her, and her large hrm trembling excessively, walked up 
hd down in a measured tread and very stately manner, 
surveying the caravan enn time. to time with an air of calm 
delight, and deriving particular gratification from the red 
panels and the brass knocker. When she had taken this 
_ gentle exercise for some time, she sat down upon the steps 
and called “‘ George ;” silagerarhitir a man in a carter’s frock, 
who had been so shr cngee in a hedge up to this time as to 
see everything that passed without being seen himself, parted 
the twigs that concealed him, and appeared in a sitting atti- 
tude, supporting on his'legs a baking-dish and a half-gallon 
stone bottle, and bearing in his right hand a knife, and in 
his left a fork. 
‘Have you nearly finished ?” ’ 
“ Wery nigh, mum.’ And indeed, after Reuint the dish 
all round with * knife and carrying the choice brown mor- 
sels to his mouth, and after taking such a scientific pull at 
the stone bottle that by degrees almost imperceptible to the 
sight, his head went further and further back until he lay 
‘aaierky at his full length upon the ground, this gentleman 
declared himself quite disengaged, and came forth from his 
retreat... bye 
Br | he have n’t hurried you, ei ‘said his mistress, 
who appeared to have a great Rs a with his late pur- 
suit. 
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“Tf you have,” returned the follower, wisely reserving 
himself for any favorable contingency that might occur, “ we 
ee make up for it the next time, that’s all.” 

“ We are not a heavy load, Geos DY 

“That ’s always what the ladies say,” replied the man, 
looking a long way round, as if he were appealing to Nature 
in general against such monstrous propositions. “If you 
‘see a woman a-driving, you’ll always perceive that. she 
never will keep her whip still; the horse can’t go fast 
enough for her. If cattle have got their proper load, you 
never can persuade a woman that they ’ll not bear something 
more. What is the cause of this here?? ~~ 

*‘ Would these two travellers make much difference to the 


_ horses, if we took them with us?” asked his mistress, offer- 


ing no reply to the philosophical inquiry, and pointing to — 
Nell and the old man, who were painfully preparing to re- 
sume their j journey on foot. 

“ They ’d make a difference, i in course,” said Geor: ge, , dog- 
gedly. 

“Would they make much difference >” repeated his mis- 
iress. ‘‘ They can’t be very heavy.” 

“The weight of the pair, mum,” said George, eyeing them 
with the look of a man who was Ts wigisin half an 
ounce or so, ‘ would be a trifle under that of Oliver Crom- 
well.” . . 

Nell was very much surprised that the man should be se 
accurately acquainted with the ‘wei ight of one of whom 
she had read of in books as having lived considerably before 
their time, but speedily forget the subject in | the joy of hear- 
ing that ther were to go forward in the ca wravan, for which 
she thanked its lady with unaffected earnestness. She helped 
with great readiness and alacrity to put away the tea-things 
and othe! matters that were lying about, and, the horses 
being by that time harnessed, mounted into the vehicle, fol- 
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lowed by her delighted grandfather. Their patreness then 
shut the door, and sat herself down by the drum at an open 
- window ; and, the steps being struck by George and stowed 
under the carriage, away they went, with a great noise of 
flapping and creaking and Ueracnitie and the bright brass 
knocker, which nobody ever knocked at, knocking one per- 


‘petual double knock of its own accord as they jolted heavily 


along. 4 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Wuen they had travelled slowly forward for some short 
distance, Nell ventured to steal a look round the caravan, 
and to observe it more closely. ‘s . 

The. lady of the caravan sat at one window in all the 
pride and poetry of the musical instruments, and little Nell 
and her grandfather sat at the other in all the humility of 


the kettle and saucepans, while the machine jogged on and 


shifted the darkening prospect very slowly. At first the two 
tiavellers spoke little, and only in whispers; but as they g crew 
more familiar with the place they ventured to converse with 
greater freedom, pe talked about the country through which 
they were passing, , and the. different objects that presented 
themselves, until the old man fell asleep ; ; which the lady of 


the caravan observing, invited N ell to. come ard sit beside 


w a 
her. “yc Ye 


(rageiline 1 as ; a 
Nell replied that she thought it was very pleasant ihieadl 
to which the lady assented in the case of people who has 
oF, 
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“Well, anvil) ” she said, “how do you like this way of 
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their spirits. For herself, she said, she was troubled with a 


lowness in that respect which required a constant stimulant ; 
though whether the aforesaid stimulant was derived from 
the suspicious bottle of which mention has been already 
made, or from other sources, she did not say. 

ig That’ s the happiness of you young people,” she con- 
iinued. “Vou don’t know what it is to be low in your 
feelings. ‘You always have your appetites, too, and what a 
comfort that is!” 

Nell thought that she could sometimes dispense with her 
own appetite very conveniently ; and thought, moreover, 
that there was nothing either in the lady’s personal appear- 
ance or in her manner of taking tea, to lead to the conclusion 
that her natural relish for meat and drink had at all failed 
her. She silently assented, however, as in duty bound, to 
what the lady had said, ica waited until she should speak 
again, a ; 

Instead of speaking, however, she sat looking at the child 
for a long time in silence, and he getting up, brought out 
from a corner a large roll of canvas about a yard in width, 
which she laid upon the floor and spread opén with a. 
foot until it nearly reached from one end of the caravan to 
the other. + 

“ There child,” she said, “ read that.” 

_ Nell walked down it, and read aloud, in enormous black 


- letters, the inscription, ‘“Jartey’s Wax-Work.” 


nals 


“Read it again,” said the lady, complacently. 

“ Jarley’s Wax- Wor k,”’ repeated Nell. 

“That ’s me,” said the lady. “Iam Mrs. Jarley.” 

‘Ts it here, ma’am ?” asked Nell. 

“Ts what bea! child >” 

“ The wax- Dane ma’am.,”’ J 9 

“Why, bless you, child, what are you thinking of ?—how 
could such a collection be here, where you see everything 
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except the inside of one little cupboard and a few boxes? ‘ 
li.’ 8 gone on in the other wans, to the’ assembly-rooms, and 
there it ‘ll be exhibited the pe after to-morrow. You are 
going to the same town, and you ’ll see it, I dare say. It’s 
natural to expect that you’ll see it, and I’ve no doubt that 
you will. I suppose you eel ‘nt pion amay if a was to 
try ever so much.” 

“T shall not be in the tow Tinink miata ” pola the child. 

“@Not there !’? cried Mrs. Jarley. » “ Then where will you 
be ?” 

“T__]—do n’t quite know. I am not cottain®? 

“You don’t mean to say that you’re travelling about the 
country without knowing where you’re going to !” said the 
lady of the caravan. ‘ Whatcurious people youare! Why, 
what do you call yourselves? Not beggars ?” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I do n’t pat) Ww hat else we are,” return- 
ed the aang 2 

“Lord bless me !”” said the lady of the caravan: ‘‘T never 
heard of such a thing! Who’d lave thought it !” 

She remained so long silent after this exclamation, that 
Nell feared she felt her having been induced to bestow her 
protection and conversation upon one so poor, to be an out- 
rage upon her dignity that nothing could repair. This per- 
suasion was rather confirmed than otherwise by the tone in 
which she at length broke silence and said, 

“And yet you can read; ' and write, too, I shouldn't 
wager se *” 

‘Yes, ma’am, 7D said the child, hg oan of giving new offence 
by the Santee ne 

“Well, and what a thing that ig!” !”? returned Mrs. Jarley. 
“ T can’t. ” 

Nell said, “Indeed,” in a tone which might imply that 
she brabuindd sO De a lady could searcely stand in need of 


such ordinary accomplishments. In whatever way Mrs. 
oe ° 
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Jarley received the sesponse, it did not provoke her to further 
questioning, or tempt her into any more remarks at the time ; 
for she relapsed into a thoughtful silence, and remained in 
that state so long that Nell withdrew to the other window 
and rejoined her grandfather, who was now awake. 

At length the lady of the caravan shook off her fit of med- 
itation, and, summoning the driver to come under the win- 
dow at which she was seated, held a long conversation with 
him in a low tone of voice, as if she were asking his advice 
on an important point, and discussing the pros and cons of 
_ some very weighty matter. This conference at length con- 

“cluded, she drew in her head again, and beckoned Nell to 
approach. 

“And the old gentleman, too,’’ said Mrs. Jarley, “ for I 
want to have a word with him. Do you want a good situa- 
tion for your grand-daughter, master? If you do, I can put 
her in the way of getting one. What do you say ?” 

““T can’t leave her,” answered the old man. “We can’t 
eparate. What would become of me without her ?”’ 

“T should have thought you were old enough to take care 
of yourself, if you ever will be,” retorted Mrs. Jarley, sharply. 

‘But he never will be,’’ said the child, in an earnest 
whisper. “I fear he never will be again. Pray do not 
speak harshly to him. We are very thankful to you,” she 
added aloud ; ‘‘but neither of us could part from the other 
if all the wealth of the world ‘were halved between us.” 

Mrs. Jarley was a little disconcerted by this reception of 
her proposal, and looked at the old man, who tenderly tock 
Nell’s hand and detained it in his own, as if she could have 
very well dispensed with his company or even his earthly 
existence. After an awkward pause, she thrust her head 
out of the window again, and had another conference with 
the driver, upon some point on which they did not seem to 
agree quite so readily as on their former topic of discussion: 
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but they concluded at last, and she addressed the grandfather. 


again. 

“If you’re really disposed to employ yourself,” said Mrs. 
Jarley, ‘‘ there would be plenty for you to do in the way of 
helping to dust the figures, and take the checks, and so forth. 
What I want your grand-daughter for, is to point em out to 
the company’; they would be soon learnt, and she has a way 
with her that people would ’nt think unpleasant, though she 
does come after me; for I’ve been always accustomed to go 
round with visitors myself, which I should keep on doing 


now, only that my spirits make a. little ease absolutely ne- 


cessary. It’s not a common offer, bear in mind,” said the 
lady, rising into the tone and manner in which she was ac- 
customed to address her audiences; “it’s Jarley’s Wax- 
Work, remember. The duty ’s vel light and genteel, the 
company particular select, the exhibition takes place in as- 
embly-rooms, town-halls, large rooms at inns, or auction 
galleries. There is none of your open-air wagrancy ‘at Jar- 
ley’s, recollect ; there is no tarpaulin and saw-dust at Jarley’s, 
remember. Every expectation held out in the handbills is 
realized to the utmost, and the whole forms an effect of im- 
posing brillancy hitherto unrivalled in this kingdom. Re- 
member that the price of admission is only sixpence, and 
that this is an opportunity which may never occur again !”’ 

Descending from the sublime when she had reached this 
point, to the details of common life, Mrs. Jarley remarked 
_ that with reference to salary she could pledge herself to no 
specific sum until she had sufficiently tested Nell’s abilities, 
and narrowly watched her in the performance of her duties. 
But board and lodging, both for her and her grandfather, she 
bound herself to provide; and she furthermore passed her 
word that the board should always be good in Sai ae and in 
quantity plentiful. 

Nell and on grandfather consulted Pe. ee and while 


we, 
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they were so engaged, Mrs. Sarley with: her hands behina 
her walked up and ni Soin the caravan, as she had walked 
after tea on the dull ear th, with uncommon dignity and self- 
esteem. Nor will this appear so slight a circumstance as to 
be unworthy of mention, when it is remembered that the 
_ caravan was in uneasy motion all the time, and that none 

ut a person of great natural stateliness anil acquired grace 
could have forborne to stagger. 

‘“‘ Now, child,” said Mrs. J Arley, coming to a halt as Nell 
turned iodine ie , 

“We are very much obliged to you, ma’am,”’ said N ell, 
“and thankfully accept your offer.’ 

‘¢ And you’ll never be sorry for it,” returned Mrs. Jarley. 

“T’m pretty sure of that. So that’s all settled, let us have 
2 bit of supper.” be ny, 

In the meanwhile the caravan blundered on as if it too had 
been drinking strong beer and was drowsy, and came at last 
upon the payed streets of a town w hich were clear of passen- 
gers and quiet, for it was by ‘this time near midnight, and 
the tow nspeople were all abed. As it was too late an hour 


to repair to the. ‘exhibition- room, they turned aside intoa _ 


piece of waste ground, that lay just within the old town gate, _ 
and drew up there for the night, near to another caravan, 
which, notwithstanding that it bore on the lawful panel the 
great name of Jarley, and was employed besides in conveying 
from place to place the wax-work which was its country’s 
pride, was designated by a grovelling stamp-oflice as a 
‘“* Common Stage Wagon,’’ and numbered, too—seven thou- 
sand and odd hundred—as though its preaiss freight were 
mere flour or coals ! 
This ill-used machine being empty (for it had deposited its 
burden at the place of exhibition, and lingered here until its 
services Were again required) was assigned to the old man 
as his sleeping-place for the night; and within the wooden 
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walls Nell made him up the best bed she could from the 

materials athand. For herself, she was to sleep in Mrs. 

Jarley’s own traveling-carriage, as a signal mark of that — 

lady’s favor and confidence. 
a 


‘a. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SLEEP hung upon the eyelids of the child so long, that, 
when she awoke, Mrs. Jarley was already decorated with her 
large bonnet, and actively engaged in preparing breakfast. 
She received Nell’s apology for being late with perfect good- 
humor, and said that she shone an have veuned her if she 
had pat until noon. ' . 

‘ Because it does you good,” said the fady ofthe caravan, 
“ when you’re tired, to acon as long as ever you can, and 
get the fatigue quite off; and that’s another blessing of your 
time of life—you can sider so very sound? ne 

“‘ Have you had a bad night. ma’am ?? asked Nell. 

“T seldom have anything else, child,” replied Mrs. Jarley, 
with the. air of a martyr: ‘Le sometimes wonder how I bear 
ed r 

Remembering the. snores “which had ap uaend from the 
cleft in the caravan in which the proprietress of the wax- 
work passed the night, Nell rather thought she must have 
been dreaming of lying awake. However, she expressed 
herself very sorry to hear such a dismal account of her state 
of health, and shortly afterwards sat down with her grand- 
father and Mrs. Jarley to breakfast. The meal finished, 
Nell assisted to wash the cups and saucers, and put them in 
their proper places, and these household. duties performed, 
Mrs. Jarley arrayed herself in an exceedingly bright shawl 
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for the purpose of making a progress through the streets of 
the town. 

“The wan will come on to bring the boxes,” said Mrs. 
Jarley, “and you had better come in it, child. T am obliged 
to walk, very “much against my will ; But the people expect 
it of me, and public characters can ’: be their own masters 
and mistresses in such we ia as these. How do I look, 
child ?” 

Nell returned a satisfactory reply, and Mrs. Jarley, after 
sticking a great many pins into various parts of her figure, 
and making several abortive attempts to obtain a full view 
of her own back, was at last satisfied with her appearance, 
and went forth majestically. 

The caravan followed at no great distance. Rumbling 
along with most unwonted noise, it stopped at last at the 
place of exhibition, where Nell diainnanede amidst an admir- 
ing group of children, who evidently supposed her to be an 
important item of the curlosities, and were fully impressed 
with the belief that her grandfather was a cunning device 
in wax. The chests were taken out with all convenient 
despatch, and taken in to be unlocked by Mrs. Jarley, who, 
attended by George and another man in velveteen shorts and 
a drab hat ornamented with turnpike tickets, were “waiting 
to dispose their contents (consisting of red fettoons and other 
ornamental devices in upholstery-work) to the best advant- 
age in the decoration of the room. 

They all got to work without loss of time, and very busy 
they were. As the stupendous collection were yet concealed 
by cloths, lest the envious dust should injure their complex- 
ions, Nell bestirred herself to assist in the embellishment of 
the room, in which her grandfather also was of great service. 
The two men being well used to it, did a great deal ina 
short time ; and Mrs. Jarley served out the tin tacks from a 
linen pocket like a toll-collector’s, which she wore for the 
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purpose, and encouraged her assistants to renewed exer- 
tion. é Py : fs 

‘When the festoons were all put up as tastily as they might 
be, the stupendous collection was uncovered, and there were 
displayed, on a raised platform some two feet from the floor, 
running round the room, and parted from the rude public by 
a crimson rope breast-high, divers sprightly effigies of cele- 
brated characters, singly and in groups, clad in, glittering 
dresses of various climes and times, and standing more or 
less unsteadily upon’ their legs, with their eyes very wide 
open, and their nostrils very much inflated, and the muscles 
of their legs and arms very strongly developed, and all their 
countenances expressing great surprise. All the gentlemen 
were very pigeon-breasted, and very blue about the beards, 
and all the ladies were miraculous figures; and all the ladies 
and all the gentlemen were looking intensely nowhere, and 
staring with extraordinary earnestness at nothing. 

When Nell had exhausted her first raptures at this glori- 
ous sight, Mrs. Jarley ordered the room to be cleared of all 
but herself and the child, and, sitting herself down in an 
arm-chair in the centre, formally invested her with a willow 
wand, Jong used by herself for pointing out the characters, 
and was at great pains to instruct her in her duty. 

“ That,” said Mrs. Jarley in her exhibition tone, as Nell 
touched a figure at the beginning of the platform, “ is an 
unfortunate Maid of Honor in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, 
who died from pricking her finger in consequence of working 
ona Sunday. Observe the blood which is trickling from 
her finger ; also the gold-eyed needle of the period, with 
which she is at work.” ; 

All this Nell repeated twice or thrice, pointing to the 
finger and the needle at the right times, and then passed on 
to the next. 

y That, ladies and gentleman,” said Mrs. Jarley, “ is 
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Jasper Packlemerton of atrocious memory, who courted and 


‘married fourteen wives, and destroyed them all by tickling 


the soles of their feet when they was sleeping in the con- 
sciousness of innocence and virtue. On being brought tothe 
scaffold and asked if he was sorry for what he had done, he 
replied yes, he was sorry for having let ’em off so easy, and 
hoped all Christian husbands would pardon him the offence. 
Let this be a warning to all young ladies to be particular in 
the character of the gentlemen of their choice | Observe that 
his fingers is curled as if in the act of tickling, and that his 
face is represented with a wink, as he appeared when com- 
mitting his barbarous murders.” 

When Nell knew all about Mr. Packlemerton, and could 
say it without faltering, Mrs. Jarley passed on to the fat 
man, and then to the thin man, the tall man, the short man, 
the old lady who died of dancing at a hundred and thirty-two, 
the wild boy of the woods, the woman who poisoned fourteen 
families with pickled walnuts, and other historical charac- 
ters and interesting but misguided individuals. And so well 
did Nell profit by her instructions, and so apt was she to re- 
member them, that by the time they had: been shut up to- 
gether for a couple of hours, she was in full possession of the 
history of the whole duiabiignnant and perfectly Spek a 
to the enlightenment of visitors. 

Mrs. Jarley was not slow to express her admiration of 
this happy result, and carried her’ young friend and pupil to 
inspect the remaining arrangements within doors, by virtue 
of which the passage had been already eanverted into a 
grove of green baize, hung with inscriptions, and a highly- 
ornamented table placed at the upper end for Mrs. Jarley 
herself, at which she was to preside and take the money, in 
company with his majesty King George the Third, Mr. 
Grimaldi as clown, Mary, Queen of Scots, an anonymous 
gentleman of the Quaker persuasion, and Mr. Pitt, holding 
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in his hand a correct model of the bill for the imposition of 
the window-duty. The preparations without doors had not 
been neglected either ; tor a nun of great personal attrac- 
tions was telling her beads on the little portico over the 
door; and a brigand with the blackest possible head of hair, 
and the clearest possible complexion, was at that moment 
going the rounds of the town in a cart, consulting the min- 
iature of a lady. : 

Unquestionably Mrs. a iad an inventive genius. In 
the midst of the various devices for attracting visitors to the 
exhibition, little Nell was not forgotten. The light cart in 
which the Brigand usually made his perambulations being 
gaily dressed with flags and streamers, and the Brigand 
placed therein, contemplating the miniature of his beloved as 
usual, Nell was accommodated with a seat beside him, dec- 
orated with artificial flowers, and in this state and ceremony 
rode slowly through the town every morning, dispersing 
handbills from a basket to the sound of drum and trumpet. 
The beauty of the child, coupled with her gentle and*timid 
bearing, produced quite a sensation in the little country 
place. The Brigand, heretofore a source of exclusive inter- 
est in the streets, became a mere secondary consideration, 
and to be important only as a part of the show of which she 
was the chief attraction. Grown-up folks began to be inter- 
ested in the bright-eyed girl, and some score of little boys fell 
desperately in love, and constantly left inclosures of nuts 
and apples, directed in small-text, at the wax-work door. . 

This desirab‘e impression was not lost upon Mrs. Jarley, 
who, lest Neil should become too cheap, soon sent the Brig- 
and out alone again, and kept her in the exhibition-room, 
where she described the figures every half-hour, to the great 
satisfaction of admiring audiences. : 

Although her duties were sufficiently : tabosoden Nell 
found in the lady of the caravan a very kind and conics 
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person, who had Hot only a peculiar relish for being comfort- 


able herself, but for making everybody about her comfortable 
also; which latter taste, it may be remarked, is, even in 
personsoiio live in ‘much finer places than caravans, a far 
more rare and uncommon one than the first, and is npt by 
any means its necessary consequence. As her popularity 
procured her various little fees from the visitors on which 
her patroness never demanded any toll, and as her grand 
father too was well-treated and useful, she had no cause 
of anxiety in connexion with the wax-work, beyond that 
which sprung from her recollection of Quilp, and her fears 
that he might some day suddenly encounter them. 

She slept, for their better security, in the room where the 
wax-work figures were, and she never retired to this place 
at night but she would recall the old house and the window 
at which she used to sit alone: and then she would think of 
poor Kit and all his kindness, until the tears came into her 
eyes, and she would weep and smile together. 

Often and anxiously at this silent hour, her thoughts re- 
verted to her grandfather, and she would wonder how much 
he remembered of their former life, and whether he was ever 
really mindful of the change in their condition and of their 
late helplessness and destitution. 

But the bitterness of her grief was not in beholding him 
_ in this condition, when he was at least content and tranquil, 
nor in her solitary meditations on his altered state, though 
these were trials for a young heart. Cause for nee and 
heavier sorrow was yet to come. ; a 
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CHAPTER X¥. 

In one of those wanderings in the evening time, when sky, 
and earth, and air, and rippling water, and sound of distant 
bells, claimed kindred with the emotions of the solitary child, 
and inspired her with soothing thoughts, but not of a child’s 
world or its easy joys—in one of those rambles whjch had 
now become her only pleasure or relief from care, light had 
faded into darkness and evening deepened into night, and 
still the young creature lingered in the gloom ; feeling a 
companionship in Nature so serene and still, when noise of 
tongues and glare of garish lights would have been solitude 
indeed. ; } 

The child sat silently beneath a tree, hushed in her very 
breath by the stillness of the night, and all its attendant: 
wonders. The time and place awoke reflection, and she 
thought with a quiet hope—less hope, perhaps, than resigna- 
tion—on the past, and present, and what was yet before her. 
Between the old man and herself there had come a gradual 
separation, harder to bear than any former sorrow. Every 
evening, and often in the day-time, too, he was absent, alone; 
he evaded all inquiry, maintained a strict reserve, and even 
shunned her presence. _ . 

She sat meditating sorrowfully upon this change, and 
-mingling it, as it were, with everything about her, when the 
distant church-clock bell struck nine. Rising at the sound, 
she retraced her steps, and turned thoughtfully towards the 
town. | 

She had gained a little woouen bridge, which, thrown 
across the stream, led into a meadow in her way, when she 
came suddenly upon a ruddy light, and looking forward more 
attentivelv, discerned that it proceeded from what appeared 
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to be an encan:pment of gipsies, who had made a fire in one 
corner at no great distance from the path, and were sitting or 
lying round it. As she was too poor to have any fear of 
them, she did not alter her course, (which, indeed, she could 
not have done w'thout going a long way round,) but quick- 
ened her pace a little, and kept straight on. 

A movement of timid curics*ty impelled her, when she 
approached the spot, to glance tcwards the fire. There was 
a form between it and her, the outline strongly developed 
against the light, which caused her to stop abruptly. Then, 
as if she had reasoned with herself, and were assured that it 
could not be, or had satisfied herself that it was not, that of 
the person she had supposed, she went on again. 

But at that instant the conversation, whatever it was, 
which had been carrying on near this fire, was resurned, and 
the tones of the voice that spoke—she could not distinguish 
words—sounded as familiar to her as her own. 

She turned, and looked back. The person had been 
seated before, but was now in a standing posture, and lean- 
ing forward on a stick, on which he rested both hands. The 
attitude was no less familiar to her than the tone of voice 
had been. It was her grandfather. 

Her first impulse was to call to him; her next to wonder 
who his associates could be, and for what purpose they were 
together. Some vague apprehension succeeded, and, yielding 
to the strong inclination it awakened, she thaw nearer to the 
place ; not advancing. across the open field, however, but 
creeping towards it by the hedge. 

In this way she advanced within a few feet of the fire, and 
standing among a few young trees, could both see and’ hear, 
- without much danger of being observed. 

There were no women or children, as she had seen in 
other gipsy camps they had passed in their wayfaring, and 
but one gipsy—a tall -athlet! '¢ mah, who stood with his arms 
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folded, leaning against a tree at a little distance off, looking 
now at the fire, and now, under his black eyelashes, at three 
other men who were there, with a watchful but half- 
concealed interest in théir conversation. Of these her grand- 
father was one; and the others a man whom they called 
Isaac List, and a gruff companion. One of the low, arched 
gipsy-tents, common to that people, was pitched hard by, but 
it either was, or appeared to be, empty. 

‘* ‘Well, are you going ?” said the stout man, looking up 
from the ground where he was lying at his ease, into her 
grandfather’s face. ‘‘You were in a mighty hurry a minute 
ago. Go, if you like. You’re your own master, I hope !” 

“Don’t vex him,” returned Isaac List, who was squatting 
like a frog on the bahia side of the fire, ad had so screwed 
himself up, that he seemed squinting all over ; “he didn’t 
mean any offence.” 

“You keep me poor, and plunder me, and make a sport 
and jest of me besides,” said the old man, pian: from one 
to the other. “Ye’ll ‘deve me mad among ye.” 

The utter irresolution and feebleness of the gray-haired 
man, contrasted with the keen and cunning looks of those in 
whose hands he was, smote upon the little listener’s heart. 
But she constrained herself to attend to all that passed, and 
to note each look and word. 

“ Confound you, what do you mean ?” said the stout man, 
rising a little, and supporting himself upon his elbow. “* Keep 
you poor! You’d keep us poor, if you could, would n’t you? 
That’s the way with you whining, puny, pitiful players. 
When you lose, you’re martyrs; but I don’t find that when 
you win, you look upon the other losers in that light. As to 
plunder ! iD cried the fellow, raising his voice-—“ Damme, 
what do you mean by such Yngcen een}, language as 
plunder, eh ?” rn 

The speaker laid himself down : asain at full length, and 
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gave 01.9 or two short, angry kicks, as if in further expression 
of his unbounded See eae It was quite plain that he 
acted the bully, and his friend the peace-maker, for some 
particulai purpose; or rather it would have been to any one 
but the weak old man; for they exchanged glances quite 
openly, both with each other and with the gipsy, who grinned 
his approval of the jest until his white teeth shone again. 

The old man stood helplessly among them for a little time, 
and then said, turning to his assailant: 

“Vou yourself were speaking of plunder just now, you 
know. Do1’t be so violent with me. You were, were you 
not 2? - 4 
“Not of cifidorihe among present company! Honor 

among-—among gentlemen, sir,” returned the other, who 
seemed to have been very near giving an awkward termin- 
ation to the sentence. 
“Don’t be hard upon him, Jowl,” said Isaac List. 
- “Hes very sorry for giving offence. There—go on with 
_ \ what you were saying—go on.” 

““ Ay,” groaned the old man, sitting down and rocking 
himself to and fro. “Goon, goon. It’s in vain to fight 
with it ;—I can’t do it ;—go on.” 

“I go on, then,”’ said ‘Jowl, ‘““where I left off, when you 
got up so rien If you re pate ded that it’s time for luck 
to turn, as it certainly is, and find you have n’t got means 
enough to try it, (and that ’s where it is, for you know your- 
self that you never have the funds to keep on long enough at 
a sitting,) help yourself to what seems >ppt in your way on 
purpose. oe it, [ say ;—and, w en you’ ’re able, pay it 
back again.” 53, MO 

“ Certainly,” Isaac List struek in, - af this oood lady as 
keeps the wax-works has money, aad does keep it in a tin 
box when sh.e goes to bed, and* does n’t lock her door for fear 
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of fire, it seems a easy thing ;—quite a Providence, I should 
call it, but then I’ve been religiously brought up.” 

‘“You see, Isaac,” said his friend, growing more eager, 
and drawing himself closer to the old man, while he signed 
o the gipsy not to come between them; *‘ you. see, Isaac, 
trangers are going in and out every hour of the day ; noth- 
ing would be more likely than for one of these strangers to 
get under the good old lady’s bed, or lock himself in the 
cupboard ; suspicion would be very wide, and would fall a 
long way from the mark, nodoubt. I’d give him his revenge 
to the last farthing he brought, whatever the amount was.’ 

“But could you?” urged Tsaae List. “Is your bank 
strong enough »” : 

“ Strong enough !” answered the oie: with assumed dis- 
dain. ‘‘ Here, you sir, give me that joe out of the straw.” 

This was pidiowed to the gipsy, who crawled: into the 
low tent on all fours, and after some rummaging and rustling 
returned with a cash-box, which the man who had spoken p 
opened with a key he wore about his person. ' 

“Do you see this?” he said, gathering up the money in 
his hand and letting it drop back into the box, between his 
fingers, like water. ‘Do you hear it! Do you know the 
sound of gold? There, ae it back—and ‘do n’t talk about 
banks again, Isaac, till you’ve got cne of your own.” 

“My advice,” said Jowl, lying down again with a care- 
less air, ‘is plain—I have given it, in fact. I act asa 
friend. Why should I help a man to the means, perhaps, of 
winning all [ have, unless I considered him my friend § tie 
foolish, I dare say, ‘ be so thoughtful of the welfare of other 
people, but that’s my constitution, and I can’t help it; so 
don’t blame me, Isaac List.” 

“Tpblame you!” returned the person addressed ; “ not for 
the world, Mr. Jowl. I wish I could afford to be as liberal 
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as you; and, as gis say, - might pay it back if he won, 
and if he lost. 

You ‘re not to take that is consideration at: all,” said 
Jowl. “But suppose he did, pee nothing ’s less Likaty from 





~ all I know of cian mies it’s better to lose other people’s 


money than one’s own, I hope! 7, 

“Ah !” scried Isaaé “List, rapturously, ‘Hihe pleasures of 
winning! The delight of picking. up the money—the bright, 
shining yellow boys—and sweeping ’em | into one’ s poker! 
The deliciousness of having a triumph at last, and thinking 
that one did n’t st op short and turn back, but went half-way 
to meet it! The but you’re not going, old gentleman ?” - 

“T?l1 do it,” said the old man, who had risen and taken 
two or three hurried steps away, and’ now returned as hur- 
riedly. ‘I'll have it, every penny.” asi 

“Why, that’s brave,” cried Isaae, jumping up and slap- 
ping him on the shoulder; “and I respect you for having so 
much young blood left. Ha,ha,ha! Joe Jowl’s half sorry 
he advised you now. We’ve got the ae against him. 
Ha, ha, ha!” i f 

iy = gives me my revenge, mind,” said the old man, point- 
ing to him eagerly, with ids shriveled! hand ; ominideane 
stakes coin against coin, down to the last one © the box, be 
there many or few. Remember that !” 

“Tm witness,” returned Isaac. “Ill sce fair between 
you.” : ' 

‘(T have passed my word,” said Jowl, with feigned reluc- 





tance, “and I’ll keep it. When does this match come off? 


I wish it was over. To-night ?” 
“‘T must have the money first,” said the old man; “and 
that Ill have to-morrow.” 
“Why not to-night ?” urged Jowl. 
“Tt ’s lat> now, and I should be flushed and flurried,” said 


or 
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the old man. “Tt must be softly done. No, to-morrow 


night.” / 

“ Then to-morrow be it,” said Jowl. ‘A drop of Seah 
here. Luck to the best man! Fill!” 

The gipsy produced three tin cups, and filled them to the - 
brim with brandy. The old man turned aside and mattered 
to himsel: before he drank. Her own name struck upon the 
listener’s ear, coupled with some wish so fervent, that he 
seemed to freatlis it invan agony of ‘supplication. 

‘God be merciful to ust”? éried the child within herself, 


*‘ and help us in this trying hour! What shall I do to save 


nV Bae a 

The remainder of their conversation was carried | on. in a 
lower tone of voice, and was sufficiently concise ; “relating 
merely to the cation of the project, and the best precau-_ 
tions for diverting suspicion. Theold man then shops hands 
with his tempters, and withdrew. 

They watched his bowed and stooping figure as it retreated 
slowly, and when he turned his head to look back, which he 
often did, waved their hands, or shouted some brief encour- 
agement. It was not until they had seen him gradually 
diminish into a mere speck upon the distant road, that they. 
turned to each other, and ventured to laugh aloud. 

“So,” said Jowl, warming his hands at the fire, “it’s done 
at last. He wanted more persuading than I expected. It’s 
three weeks ago since we first put this into his head. What’ll 
he bring, do you think ?” 

‘Whatever he brings, it’s halved between us,’’ returned 
Isaac List.» Pr 

The other man nodded. “We must make quick work of 
it,” he said, ‘and then cut his acquaintance, or we may be 
a Sharp’ s the word.” 

List and the gipsy acquiesced. When they ea all three 


amused themselves a little with their victim’s infatuation, — 
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they dismissed the subject as one which had becm sufficiently 
discussed, and began to talk in a jargon which the child did 
not understand. As their discourse appeared to relate to 
matters in which they were warmly interested, however, she 
deemed it the best time for escaping unobserved ;. and crept 
away with slow and cautious steps, keeping in the shadow of 
the hedges, or forcing a path through them or the dry ditches 
“until she could emerge upon the road at a point beyond their 
range of vision. Then she fled homewards as quickly as she 
could, torn and bleeding from the wounds of thorns and 
briers, but more lacerated in mind, ae threw herself upon 
her bed. distracted. ' 

The fir st idea that flashed upon die , tan was flight, in- 
stant flight ; dragging him from that place, : and rather one 

» of want nib the roadside, than. ever exposing him again to 
such terrible temptations. Then she remembered that the 
crime was not to be committed until next night, and there 
was the intermediate’time for thinking, and resolving what to 
do. Then she was distracted with a horrible fear that he 
might be committing it at that moment; with a dread of 
hearing shrieks and cries piercing the ska of the night ; 
with fearful thoughts of what he might be tempted and led 
on to do, if he were detected i in the act, and had but a woman 
to Srittale with. It was. iehitibsaibia to bear such torture. 
She stole to the room where the money was, opened the door 
and looked in. God be praised ! » ‘He was not there, and she 
was sleeping soundly. ie) 

She went back to her own room, ‘and tried to prepare her- 
self for bed. But who could slociieesleep ! who could he 
passively down, distracted by such terrors! They came 
upon her more and more strongly yet. Half undressed, and 
with her hair in wild disorder, she flew to the oi man’s bed- 
side, clasped him by the wrist, and roused hm from his 
sleep. 
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“What’s this!” he cried, starting up, ins bed, and fixing 
his eyes upon her spectral face. . 

“T have had a dreadful dream, ”? said the child, with an 
encrse that nothing but such terroillt could noe inspired, 

A dreadful, horrible dream. I have had it once before. 
It is a dream of grey-haired men like | you, in darkened rooms 


by night, robbing the sleepers of their gold. Up, up!” The — 


old man shook in eveiy joint, a. folded his hands like one 
who prays. 

** Not to me !”’ seid the child, ‘‘ not to me—to Heaven, to 
save us from such deeds. This dream is too real. I cannot 
sleep, I cannot stay here, I cannot leave you alone.under the 
roof where such dreams come. — Up! We must fly.” 

He looked at her as if she were a spirit—she might have 
been, for all the look of earth she had—and trembled more 
and more. 

“ There ’s no time to lose; I will not lose one minute,” 
said the child. “Up! and aahy with me !”’ 

“¢'To-night !”? murmured the old man. 

“Yes, to-night,” replied the child. “ To- -morrow night will 
be too jade The dream will have come again. | Nothing but 
flight can save us. Up!” Agi 

The old man rose from his’ bed, his forshead pdaewea with 
the cold sweat of fear, and, elit ia’ before the child as if she 
had been nn angel messenger sent to lead him where she 
would, made ready to | ollow her. She took him by the hand 
and led him on: As they passed the door of the room he had 
proposed to rob, she shuddered and looked up into his face. 
What a white face was that, and with what a look did he 
meet hers! 

She took him to her own chamber, and, still holding him 
by the hand as if she feared to es ae for an instant, 
gathered together tle little stock she had, and hung di 
basket on her arm. The old man took his wallet from her 
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hands and strapped it on his shoulders —his staff, too, she 
had brought away—and then she led hi: 1 forth. 

Through the strait streets, and narrow crooked outskirts, 
their trembling feet passed quickly. Up the steep hill, too, 
crowned by the old grey castle, they toiled with rapid steps, 
and had not once looked urna, | 

But as they drew nearer the ruined walls, the moon rose 
in all her gentle glory, and, from their venerable age, gar- 
landed with ivy, moss, and waving grass, the child looked 
back upon the Hlacsine town, deep in the valley’s shade, 
and on the far-off river with as winding track of light, and on 
the distant hills; and as she did so, she clasped the hand she 
held, less firmly, and bursting iN Le fell upon the old 
man’s neck. 


CHAPTER AY 1, 


Her momentary weakness past, the child again summon- 
ed the resolution which had until now sustained her, and, 
endeavoring to keep steadily in her view the one idea, that 
they were flying from disgracé and crime, and that her grand- 
father’s preservation must depend solely upon her firmness, 
unaided by one word of advice or any iclping hand, urged 
him onward, and looked back no more. 

While he, subdued and abashed, seemed. to crouch before 
her, and to shrink and cower down as if in the presence of 
some superior creature; the child herself was sensible of a 
new feeling within het, which elevated her nature, and in- 
spired her with an energy and confidence she han never 
known. There was no divided responsibility now; the 
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who e burden of their two lives had fallen upon her, and 
henceforth she must think and act for both. ‘I have saved 
him,”’ she thought. “In all dangers and distresses, I will 
remember that.” ' 

At any other time the recollection of having deserted the 
friend who had shown them so much homely kindness, with- 
out a word of justification—the thought that they were 
guilty, in appearance, of treachery and ingratitude—would 
have filled her with sorrow and regret. But now, all other 
considerations were lost in the new uncertainties and anxie- 
ties of their wild and wandering life; and the very despera- 
tion of their condition roused and stimulated her. 

In the pale moonlight, which lent a wanness of its own, 
the delicate face where thoughtful care already mingled with 
the winning grace and loveliness of youth, the too bright eye, 
the spiritual head, the lips that pressed each other with such 
high resolve and courage of the heart, the slight figure, firm 
in its bearing and yet so very weak, told their silent tale; 
but told it only to the wind that rustled by, which, taking 
up its burden, carried, perhaps to some mother’s pillow, faint 
dreams of childhood fading in its bloom, and resting in the 
sleep that knows no waking. 

The night crept on apace, the moon went down, the stars 
grew pale and dim, and morning, cold as they, slowly ap- 
proached. Then, fiom behind a distant hill, the noble sun 
rose up, driving the mists in phantom ib uses before it, and 
clearing the earth of their ghostly forms tils darkness came 
again. When it had climbed higher into the sky, and there 
was warmth in iis cheerful beams, sthey laid them down to 
sleep, upon a bank, hard by some water. 

But Nell retained her grasp upon the old man’s arm, and 
long after he was slumbering soundly, watched him with 
untiring eyes. Fatigue stole over her at last; her grasp re- 
laxed, tightened, relaxed again, and they slept side by side. 
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A eonfused sound of voices, mingling with her dreams, 
awoke her. A man of very ‘uncouth and rough apyearance 
was standing over them, and two of his beni were 
looking on from a long hehe boat. which had come close to 
the bank while they were Povine. The boat had neither 
oar nor sail, but was towed by a couple of horses, who, with 
the rope to rfhich they were harnessed slack and dri Ipping in 


the water, were resting on the path. > 
Ly Holloa! !”__said the man, roughly. ‘“ What’s the matter - 
here, eh et: 2 a cal a? 


» “We were only cai sir,”’ said Nell, a We have been 
walking all night.” 
‘‘ A pair of queer travellers to be walking all ‘Sight, 2 ob- 


served the man who had first accosted them. ‘‘ One 6 you © 
is a trifle too old for that sort\of work, and the other a trifle 
too young. Where are you going ?” 4 


Nell faltered, and pointed at. hazard towards the West, 
upon which the man inquired if she meant a certain town 
which he named. Nell, to avoid “farther questioning, said, a 
“Yes, that was the Maco sh 4 

ff Where have you come from >” was the next question ; 
and this being an easier one to answer, Nell mentioned the Be’ 
name of the village in which their friend, the schoolmaster, 
dwelt, as being less likely to be known to the men, or to pro- 
voke Ruahent inquiry. 

““T thought somebody had been robbing am ill-using you, 

ight be,” said the man. ‘'That’s all. Good- aay” . 

oo ning the salute, and feeling greatly. relieved | by his 
departure, Nell looked ditten'* him. as he mounted one. of the 
horses, and the boat wenton. It had not gone very far when 
it i again, and she saw the man beckoning to her. 

“Did you pail to me?” said Nell, running up to them. 
. nag may go with us, if you like,” ’ replied one of those 
in the boat. ‘“ We’re going to the same place.” 
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‘were on board, and gliding smoothly down the canal. . >. 
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The child hesitated a moment, and thinking, as site had 
Goucht with great trepidation more than once before, that 
the men whom she had seen with her grandfather, iiekt 
perbaps; in, their eagerness for the booty, follow them, and 
regaining their influence orem, him, set her’s at nought; and 
that if they went with these men, all traces of them ‘iaeat 
surely be lost at that spot ; determined to accept the offer. 
The boat came close to the bank again, ‘and before she had 
any time for further consideration, she and her grandfather 
Neil ‘was rather disheartened when they stopped at.a kind ™ 
of wharf late in the afternoon, to learn from one of the men 
that they would not reach their place of destination until 
next day, and that if she had no provision with her she had 
better buy it there. She had but a few pence, having already | 


bargained with them for some bread, but even of these it 


was necessary to be very ‘careful, as they were on their way 

to: an utterly strange place, with no resource whatever. A + 
small loaf and a morsel of cheese, therefore, were all she 

hofald afford, and with these she Keo her place in the boat 

again, and, after half an hour’s delay, during which the © 
_men were ‘drinking at the public-house, proceeded on the % 


5 journey. 


gat length the morning dawned. . It was no sooner light 
than it began to rain heavily. As the child could not endure — 
the intolerable vapors of the cabin, they covered her with . 
Secs of sail-cloth and ends ¢ of tarpaulin, which sufficed 
sep, her tolerably dry, and to shelter her grandfather be-. . 


mere .. the day advanced the rain increased. At noon it “i 


poured down more hopelessly and heavily than ever, without 
the faintest promise of abatement. ; 
They had for some time been gradually approaching the 
place for which they wwere bound. » The water had become 
thicker and dirtier; other barges coming from it passed them + 
11 * 
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frequently; the paths of coal ash and huts of red staring 
brick, marked the vicinity of some great manufacturing 
town; while scattered streets and houses, and smoke from 
distant furnaces, indicated that they were already in the 
outskirts. Now, the clustered roofs, and piles of buildings 
trembling with me working of engines, and dimly resounding 
with their shrieks and throbbings ; the tall chimneys vomit- ; 
ing forth a black vapor, which Yui in a dense ill-favored 
cloud above the house-tops and filled the air with gloom ; 
the clank of hammers beating upon iron, the roar of busy 
streets and noisy crowds, gradually augmenting until all the 
various sounds blended into one and none was distinguisha- 
ble for itself, announced the termination of their journey. 

The boat floated into the wharf to which it belonged. The 
men were occupied directly. The child and her grandfather, 
after waiting in vain to thank them, or ask them whither — 
they should go, passed through a adicty lane into a crowded 
street, and stood amid its din and tumult, and in the pouring 
rain, as strange, bewildered, and ebctanedl as if they had © 
iva a tWansand years ee and were raised from the dead 
and placed there by a miracle. 

In all their journeying, they had never longed so ardently, 
they had never so pined and wearied, for the freedom of pure 
air and open country, as now. No, not even on that memor- 
able morning, when, deserting their old home, they abandon- 
ed themselves to the mercies of a strange gira: and left all 
the dumb and senseless things they had iow and loved, 
-behind—not even then, had they so yearned for the fresh Boke 
itudes of wood, hill-side, and field, as now; when the noise, 
and dirt, and vapor of the great imenvicastenial town, reeking 
with Pen misery and hungry wretchedness, Heinen them 
-in on every side, and seemed to shut out hope, and render 
escape ihiposatistes 

“ We shall be very slow to- Tes Sy.) she. said, as they — 
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toiled painfully through the streets. ‘‘ My feet are sore, and 
I have pains in all my Unabe from the wet of this r. orning.” 

“It is a dreary way,’ ’ returned her grandfather, piteously. 
“Is there no other road ? Will you not let me go some other 
way than this 9”? : 

*¢ Places lie beyond hese,)? said the child, firmly, ‘‘ where 
we may live in peace, and be tempted to a0 no harm. We 
will take the road that promises to have that end, and we 
would not turn out of it, if it were a hundred dN worse 
than our fears lead us to expec We would not, dear, would 

we 2 

‘‘No,” replied the old man, wavering in his voice, no less 
than in his manner. “No. Let us goon. Jamready. I © 
am quite ready, Nell.” 

The child walked with more difficulty han she had led 
her companion to expect, for the pains that racked her joints 
were of no common severity, and exertion increased them. 
But they wrung from her no complaint, or look of sutfering ; 
and although the two travellers proceeded very. slowly, they 
did proceed ; and clearing the town in course of time, began 
to feel that they were fairly on their way. 

She lay down that night with nothing Ti cberi her and 
the sky ; and with no fears for herself, for she was past it 
now, put up a prayer for the poor old man. So very weak 
and spent she felt, so very calm and unresisting, that she had 
no thoughts of any wants of her own, but prayed that God 
would raise up some friend for him. 

A penny loaf was all they had had that day. It was very 
little, but even hunger was forgotten in the strange tranquil- 
lity that crept. over her senses. Shw lay down very gently 
and, with a quiet smile upon her face, fell into a slumber. 
It was not like sleep—and yet it muxt have been, or why 
those pleasant dreams of the little seholar all night long! 

Morning came. Much weaker, diminished powers even of 
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sight and hearing, and yet the child made no complaint 
perhaps would have made. none, even if she had not that in- 
ducement to be silent, travelling by her side. She felt a 
hopelessness of their ever being extricated together from that 
‘forlorn place, a dull conviction that she was very ill, perhaps 
dying; but no fear or anxiety. 

A ene of food, that, she was not conscious of until ey 


expended their last penny in the purchase of another loaf, _ 
prevented her partaking even of this poor repast. Hergrand- — 


father ate greedily, which she was glad to see. : 

With less and less of hope or strength, as they rent on, 
but with an undiminished resolution not to betray by any 
word or sign her sinking state, so long as she had energy to 
move, the child, throughout the remainder of that hard day, 


compelled ee, to proceed; not even stopping to rest * 


trequently as usual, to compensate in some measure for the 
tardy pace at hia she was obliged to walk. Evening was 
drawing on, but had not closed in, when—still travelling 
among the same dismal objects—they came to a busy town. 
Faint and spiritless as they were, its streets were insup- 


portable. After humbly asking for relief at some few doors, — 


and being repulsed, they agreed to make their way out of it 
as speedily as they could, and try if the inmates of any lone 
house beyond, would have more pity on‘their exhausted state. 

They were dragging themselves along through the last 
street, and the child felt that the time was close at hand 


when her enfeebled powers would bear no more. There ap- A 
peared to them, at this juncture, going in the same direction 


as themselves, a traveller on foot, who, with a portmanteau 
strapped to his back, leant 1 upon a stout stick, a as he walked, 
and read from a en which he held in his other hand. | 

It was not an easy matter to come up with him, and be- 
seech his aid, for he walked fast, and was a little distance in 
advanze. At length he stopped to look more attentively a. 
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some passage in his book. Animated with a ray of hope, 
the child shot on before her grandfather, and, going cise to 
the stranger without rousing him by the sound of her foot- 
steps, began in a few faint words to implore his help. 

He turned his head, the child clapped her hands together, 
uttered a wild shriek, and fell senseless at his feet. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir was the poor schoolmaster. No other than the poor 
schoolmaster: Scarcely less moved and surprised by the 
sight of the child than she had been on recognizing him, he 
stood for a moment silent and confounded by this Tmexpapted 


apparition, without even the presence of mind to raise her _ 


from the ground. 
But quickly recovering his self-possession, he threw down 


_ his stick and book, and dropping on one knee beside her, en- 


deavored by such simple means as occurred to him, to restore 
her to herself; while her grandfather, standing idly by, 
wrung his hands, and implored her with many endearing ex- 
pressions to speak to him, were it only a word. 

“She is quite exhausted,” said the schoolmaster, glancing 


upward into his face. “ You have taxed her powers too far, 


a: 


friend.” 


“She is perishing of want reloined the old man. “I 
never thought how weak and ill she was, till now.” 
Casting a look v upon him, half-reproachful and half-com- 


; passionate, the schoolmaster took the child in his arms, and 


bidding the old man > gather up her little basket and fallen 


him directly, bore her away at his utmost speed. : 
11* ¥ 
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There was a small inn within sight, to which it would 
seem he had been directing his steps when so unexpectedly 
overtaken. Towards this place he hurried with his uncon- 
scious burden, and rushing into the kitchen, and calling upon 
the company there assembled to make way for God’s sake, 
deposited it upon a chair before the fire. 


The company, who rose in confusion upon the school-, 


master’s entrance, did as people usually do under such cir- - 


cumstances. Everybody called for his or her favorite remedy, 
. which nobody brought ; each cried for more air, at the same 
time carefully * cluding what air there was, by closing 
round the object of sympathy ; ; and all wondered why some- 
body else did n’t do, what it never appeared to occur to them 
might be done by themselves. 

The landlady, however, who possessed more readiness and 
activity than any of them, and who had withal a quicker 
perception of the merits of the case, soon came running in 
with a little hot brandy and water: followed by her servant- 
girl, carrying vinegar, hartshorn, smelling-salts, and such 
ie bvesborniiveds which, being duly, administered, recovered 
the child so far as to suahle her to ‘thank them in a faint 
voice, and to extend her hand to the poor schoolmaster, who 
stood with an anxious face, hard by. Without suffering her 
to speak another word, or so much as to stir a finger any 
- more, the women straightway carried her off to bed; and 
having covered her up warm, bathed her cold feet, and 
wrapped them in flannel, despatched a messenger for the 
‘doctor. 

The doctor, who was a red-nosed gentleman si a great 
bunch of seals dangling below a waistcoat of ri bed black 
satin, arr ived with all speed, and taking his seat by the bed- 
side of poor Nell, drew out tis watch, and felt her pulse. 


Then he looked at her tongue, then he felt her. pulse again, 


» Me 
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and while he did so, he eyed th» halfemptied glass as if in 
profound abstraction. 

“‘T should give her —” said tre doctor at length, “ a tea- 
spoonful, every now and then, of hot brandy and water, ie 

“Why, that’s exactly sakes we’ve done, sir!” said the 

delighted landlady. 
_ “T should also,” observed the doctor, who had passed the 
‘foot-bath on the stairs, ‘‘I should ae said the doctor, “in 
the voice of an Ha) ‘‘ put her feet in hot water, and wrap 
them upin flannel. I should likewise,” said the doctor, with 
increased solemnity, ‘‘ give her tone light for supper— 
the wing of a roasted fowl now—” . 

“Why, goodness gracious me, sir, it’s cooking at the kit- 
chen fire this instant !”” cried the: landlady. And so indeed 
it was, for the schoolmaster had ordered it to be put down, © 
and it was getting on so well that the doctor might have 
smelt it if he had tried—perhaps he did. 

“ You may then,” said the doctor, rising gravely, “ give 
her a glass of hot mulled wine, if she likes wine—” 

“ And a’toast, sir !”” suggested the landlady. 

“Ay,” said, she doctor, in the tone of a man who makes a 
dignified concession. ‘‘ And atoast—of bread. But be very. 
particular to make it of bread, if you please, ma’am.” 

With which parting injunction, slowly and portentously 
delivered, the doctor departed, leaving the whole house in, 
arin ee of that wisdom which tallied so closely with their 
own. Everybody said he was a very shrewd doctor indeed, 
and knew perfectly what people’s equstiintiens were ; with 
there appears some reason to suppose he did. 

While her supper ‘was preparing; the child fell into a re- 
freshing sleep, from which they were obliged to rouse her 
when it was ready, As she evinced extraordinary uneasi- 
ness on learning tha; her grandfather was below stairs, and 
was greatly troubles a’ Ca pene of their being apart, he 


a’ 
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took his supper with her. Finding her still very restless cm 
this head, they made him up a bed in an inner room, to which 
he presently retired. The key of this chamber happened by 
good fortune to be on that side of the door which was in 
Nell’s room; she turned it on him when the landlady had 
withdrawn, and crept to bed again with a thankful heart. 

The schoolmaster sat for a long time smoking his pipe by 
the kitchen fire, which was now deserted, thinking, with a 
very happy face, on the fortunate chance which had brought 
him so opportunely to the child’s assistance, and parrying, 
as well as in his simple way he could, the inquisitive cross- 
examination of the landlady, who had a great curiosity to be 
made acquainted with every particular of Nell’s life and 
history. The poor schoolmaster was so open-hearted, and so 
little versed in the most ordinary cunning or deceit, that she 
could not have failed in the first five minutes, but that he 
happened to be unacquainted. with what she wished to know, 
and so he told her. 

‘You should question me for half-a-dozen hours at a sit- 
ting, and I would answer you patiently for the kindness of 
heart that you have shown to-night, if I could,” he said. 
‘ As it is, please to take care of her in the morning, and let 
me know early. how she is; and to understand that I am 
pay-master for the three.” 

So, parting with them on the most friendly terms, not the 

_ less cordial perhaps for this last direction, the schoolmaster 
went to his bed, and the host and hostess went to theirs. 

The report in the morning was, that the child was better, 
but was extremely weak, and would at least require a day’s 
rest, and careful nursing, before she could proceed upon her 
journey. The schoolmaster received this communication 
with perfect cheerfulness, observing that he had a day to 
spare—two days for that matter—and could very well afford 

~ to wait. As the patient was to sit up in the evening, he 
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appointed to visit her in her room at a certain hour, and 
rambling out with his book, did net return until the ioe 
arrived. 

Nell could no! help weeping whea they were left alone ; 
whereat, and at the sight of her pale face and wasted figure, 
the simple schoolmaster shed a few tears himself, at the 
same time showing, in very energetic language, how foolish 


.1t was to do so, and how very easily it could be avoided, if 


one tried. 

‘“‘Tt makes me unhappy even in the midst of all this kind-_ 
ness,” said the child, “to think that we should be a burden 
upon you. How can I ever thank you? If I had not met 
you so far from home, I must have died, and he would have 
been left alone.” r, 

“Well not talk about ene ”” said the schoolmaster ; 

“and as to burdens, I have made my fortune since you slept 
at my cottage.’ 

‘ “Indeed !”? eried the child joyfully. 

““Oh yes,” returned her friend. ‘I have been appointed 
clerk and schoolmaster to a village a long way from here— 
and a long way from the old one, as you may suppose—at 
five-and-thirty pounds a year. Five-and-thirty pounds !” 

‘“‘T am very glad,” said the child—“ so very, very glad.” 

““T am on my way there now,” resumed the schoolmaster. 
“ They allowed me the stage-coach-hire—ouiside stage- 
coach-hire all the way. Bless you, they grudge me nothing. 
But as the time at which I am expected there, left me ample 
leisure, I determined to walk instead. How glad I am to 
think I did so!” | 

-“ How glad should we be!” 

“Ves, yes,” said thapigchias untistor, moving restlessly in 
his sia “ certainly, that Js very true. But you—where are 
you going, where are you coming from, what have you been 
doing since you left me, what had you been doing before ? 


‘ 


ri 
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Now, tell me—do tell me. I know very little of the world, 
and perhaps you are better fitted to advise me in its affairs 
than I am qualified to give advice to you; but I am very 
sincere, and I have a reason (you have not forgotten it) for 
loving you. I have felt since that time as if my love for him 
who died, had been transferred to you who stood beside his 
bed. If this,’”’ he added, looking upwards, “is the beauti- 
ful creation that springs from ashes, let its peace prosper 
with me, as I deal tenderly and compassionately with this 
young child !” 

The plain, frank kindness of the honest schoolmaster, the 
truth which was stamped upon his every word and look, gave 
the child a Gonfidence in him, which the utmost arts of 
treachery and dissimulation aaa never have awakened in 
her breast. She told-him all—that they had no friend or 
relative—that she had fled with the old man, to save him 
from a madhouse and all the miseries he drededsl iat she 
“was flying now, to save him from himself—and that she 
sought an asylum in some remote and primitive place, where 
the temptation before which he fell would never enter, and 
her late sorrows and distresses could have no place. 

The schoolmaster heard her with astonishment. ‘ This 
child !” he thought—‘ Has this child heroically persevered 
under all doubts'and dangers, struggled with poverty and 
suffering, upheld and sustained by strong affection and the 
consciousness of rectitude alone! and yet the world is full of 
such heroism. Have I yet to learn that the hardest and best- 
borne trials are those which are never chronicled in any 
earthly record, and are suffered every day! And should I 
_ be surprised by hear the story of this child!” | 

What more he thought or said, matters not. It was con- 
cluded that Nell and her brandnetibe should accompany him 
to the village whither he was bound, and that he should en- 
deavor to find them some humble potlipdtian by which they 
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could subsist. ‘‘ We shall be sure to succeed,” said the 
schoolmaster, heartily. ‘‘'The cause is too good a one to 
fail.”’ ) 


They ‘arranged to proceed on their journey next evening 
_—as a stage-wagon, which travelled for some distance on the 
same road as they must take, would stop at the inn to change 
horses, and the driver, for a small gratuity, would give Nell 
a place inside. A bargain ‘was soon struck when the wagon 
came; and in due time it rolled away, with the child com- 
fortably bestowed among the softer packages, her grandfather 
and the schoolmaster walking on beside the driver, and the 
randlady and‘all the good folks of the inn screaming out their 
good wishes and farewells. ; 

What a soothing, luxurious, dwar ss way of travelling, to 
lie inside that slowly-moving mountain, listening to the 
tinkling of the horses’ bells, the hgenicthl smacking of the 
earter’s whip, the smooth rolling of the great broad wheels, 
the rattle of the harness, the cheery good-nights of passing 
travellers jogging past on little short-stepped horses—all 
made pleasantly indistinet by the thick awning, which seemed 
made for lazy listening under, till one fell asleep! The very 
going to sleep, still with an indistinct idea, as the head jogged 
to and fro upon the pillow, of moving onward with no trou- 
ble or fatigue, and hearing all these sounds like dreamy 
music, lulling to the senses—and the slow waking up, and 
the stopping at the inn to bait, and being helped out, and 
going into a room with fire and candles, and winking very 
much, and being agreeably reminded that the night was very 
cold, bind anxious, for very comfort’s sake, to think it colder 


shai it was 1__What a delicious journey was that journey yin 


the wagon! .. . +, : 

Sometimes walking for a mile or two while her erand- 
father rode inside, and sometimes even prevailing upon the 
schoolmaster to gue her place and lie down to rest, Nell 
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travelled on very ivprillay until they came to a large town, 
“where the wagon stopped, “and where they spent a night. 
_ When they had. passed through this town, they entered again | 
upon the country, and began to draw ee place of des- 
ti nation. 

ot was not So near, however, but that they spent another 
night upon, the road; not that their doing so was quite an 
act of necessity, ba that the schoolmaster, when they ap- 
proached within a few miles of his aillack, had a fidgety 
sense of his dignity as the new clerk, and was unwilling to 
make his entry in dusty shoes, and travel-disordered dress. 
It was a fine, clear, autumn slordsihes when they came upon 
the scene of his promotion, and stopped to contemplate its 
beauties. 

““See—here’s the church !”” cried the delighted school- 
master, in a low voice; “‘ and that old building close beside 
it, is ties school- honda I’ll be sworn. Five-and-thirty 
pants a year in this beautiful place !”’ 

They admired everything—the old grey porch, the mullion- 
ed windows, the venerable grave-stones dotting the green 
echo eri. the ancient tower, the very weathercock ; the 
brown thatched roofs of cottage, barn, and homestead, peep- 
ing from among the trees; the stream that rippled by the — 
distant watermill; the blue Welsh mountains far away. It 
was for such a spot the child had wearied in the dense, 
dark, miserable haunts of labor. Visions of such scenes— 
pagntital indeed, but not more beautiful than this sweet 
reality—had one always present to her mind. They had 
seemed to melt into a dim and airy distance, as the prospect 

of ever beholding them again grew fainter; but, as they re- 
» ceeded, she had loved and panted for them more. 

““T must leave you somewhere for a few minutes,” said 

the schoolmaster, at length breaking the silence into which 

they had fallen in their gladness. ‘I have’a letter to pre- 


+, 


sent, and inquiries to make, you know. Where shall I take 
you! ? To the little inn yonder ” ” 

“Let us wait here,” rejoined Nell. “The gate is open. 
We will sit in the hte porch till you come back.” 

“A good place too,” said the schoolmaster, leading the 
way towards it, disencumbering himself of his portmanteau, 


and placing it on the stone seat. ‘Be sure that I come 


” 


back with good news, and am not long gone.” 

So, the happy schoolmaster put on a bran-new pair of 
wleves which he had carried in a little parcel in his pocket 
all the way, and hurried off, full of ardor and excitement. 

‘The child watched him from the porch until the interven- 
ing foliage hid him from her view, and then stepped softly 
out into the old church-yard—so solemn and quiet, that every 
rustle of her dress upon the fallen leaves, which strewed the 
path and made her footsteps noiseless, seemed an invasion of 
its silence. It was a very aged, ghostly place; the church 
had been built many hundreds of years ago, and had once 
had a convent or monastery attached; for arches in ruins, 
remains of oriel windows, and fragments of blackened walls, 
were yet standing; while other portions of the old building, 
which had crumbled away and ‘fallen down, were mingled 
with the church-yard earth and overgrown with grass, as 


if they too claimed a burying-place and sought to mix their 


ashes with the dust of men. Hard by these gravestones of 
dead years, and forming a part of the ruin which some pains 
had been taken to render habitable in modern times, were 
two small dwellings with sunken windows and oaken doors. 
fast hastening to decay, empty and desolate. 

Upon these tenements, the attention ‘of the child became 
exclusively riveted. She knew not why. The church, the 
ruin, the antiquated graves, had equal claims at least upon 
a stranger’s thoughts, but from the moment when her eyes 
first rested sr i two dwellings, she could turn to nothing 
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else. Even when she had made the circuit of the inclosure, 
and, returning to the porch, sat pensively waiting for their 
friend, she took her station where she could still look upon 
them, and felt as if fascinated towards that spot. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AFTER a long time, the schoolmaster appeared at the 
wicket-gate of the church-yard, and hurried towards them ; 
jingling in his hand, as he came along, a bundle of rusty 
keys. He was rn fe breathless with pleasure and haste 
when he reached the porch, and at first could only point 
towards the old building which the child had been contem- 
plating so earnestly. 

“You see those two old houses,” he said at last. 

“Yes, surely,” replied Nell. “I have been looking at 
them nearly all the time you have been away.” 

‘‘ And you would have looked at them more curiously yet, 
if you could have guessed what I have to tell you,” said her 
friend. ‘‘ One of those houses is mine.” 

Without saying any more, or giving the child time to re- 
ply, the schoolmaster took her hand, and, his honest face 
quite radiant with exultation, led her to the place of which 
he spoke. 

They stopped before its low arehed door. — After trying 
several of the keys in vain, the schoolmaster found one to fit 
the huge lock, which turned back, creaking, and admitted 
them into the EES 

The room into which they entered was a vaulted chamber, 
once noply ornamented by cunning architects, and still re- 
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taining, in its beautiful groined roof, and rich stone tracery, 
choice remnants of its ancient splendor. Foliage carved in 
the stone, and emulating the mastery of Nature’s hand, yet 
remained to tell how many times the leaves outside had 
come and gone, while it lived on unchanged. The broken 
fizures supporting the burden of the chimney-piece, though 
yautilated, were still distinguishable for what they had been 
—far different from the dust without—and showed sadly by 
the empty hearth, like creatures who had outlived their kind, 
and mourned their own too slow decay. 

In some old time—for even change was old in that old 
place—a wooden partition had been constructed in one part 
of the chamber to form a sleeping-closet, into which the light 
was admitted at the same period by a rude window, or rather 
niche, cut in the solid wall. This screen, together with two 
seats in the broad chimney, had at some forgotten date been 
part of the church or convent; for the oak, hastily appropri- 
ated to its present purpose, had been little altered from its 
former shape, and presented to the eye a pile of fragments of 
rich carving from old monkish stalls. 

- An open door leading to a small room or cell, dim with 
the light that came through leaves of ivy, completed the in- 
terior of this portion of ‘the ruin. It was not quite destitrte 
of furniture. A few strange chairs, whose arms and legs 
looked as though they had dwindled away with age ; a table. 
the very spectre of its race ; a great old chest, that had once 
held records in the church, with other quaintly-fashioned 
domestic necessaries, and wp of fire-wood for the winter, 
were scattered athind? and gave evident tokens of its occu: 
pation as a afieo kine pli at no very distant time. 

The child looked around her with that solemn feeling with 
which we contemplate the work of ages that have become 
but drops of water in the great ocean of eternity. The old 
man had followed them, but they were all three hushed for 
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a space, and drew their breath softly, as if they feared to 
break the silence even by so slight a sound. 

“Jt is avery beautiful place!” said the child, in a low 
voice. 

‘“T almost feared yea thought otherwise,” returned the 
schoolmaster. ‘ You shivered when we first came in, as if 
you felt it cold or gloomy.’ 

“It was not that,” said Nell, glancing round with a slight 
shudder. ‘‘ Indeed I cannot tell you what it was, but when 
I saw the outside, from the church porch, the same fooling 
came over me. It is its being so old and grey, perhaps.” 


“A peaceful place to live in, don’t you think so??? said — 


her friend. 


* Oh yes,’’ rejoined the child, clasping her hands earnestly. 


“‘ A quiet, happy place—a place to live and learn to die in!” 
She would have said more, but that the energy of her 
thoughts caused her voice to falter, and come in trembling 
whispers from her lips. ; 

‘f A place to live, and learn to live, and bance health | of 
mind and a in, said the schoolmaster; “for this old 
house is yours.’ — 

Rf Ours !” cried the: child. 

Py AY, ”” returned the schoolmaster, gaily, ‘‘for many a 
merry year to come, I hope. I shall be a close neighbor— 
only next epeeial: this house is yours.” 

Having now disburdened himself of his great surprise, the 
schoolmaster sat down, and drawing Nell to his side, told her 
how he had learned that that ancient tenement had been 
occupied for a very long time by an old person, nearly a 
hundred years of age. who kept the keys of the church, 
dl and closed it for the services, and showed it to strang- 

; how she had died not many weeks ago, and nobody had 
in bo found to fill the office ; how, ee all this in an 
i: serview with the sexton, a was wontined to his bed by 
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rheumatism, he had been bold ty make mention of his fellow- 
traveller, which had been so favorably received by that high 
authority, that he had taken courage, acting on his advice, 
to propound the matter to the clergyman. In a word, the 
result of his exertions was, that Nell and her grandfather 
were to be carried before the last-named gentleman next 
day; and his approval of their conduct and appearance re- 
served as a matter of form, that they were already appointed 
to the vacant post. 

_“ There’s a small allowance of money,’ said the school- 
master. ‘It is not much, but still enough to live upon in 
this retired spot. By clubbing our funds together, we shall 
do bravely: no fear of that.’ 

‘ Heaven bless and prosper you !”? sobbed the child. 

‘C Amen, my dear,’”’ returned her friend cheerfully; ‘and 
all of us, it will, and has, in leading us through sorrow and 
trouble to this tranquil life. But we must look at my house 
now. Come !” r 
They repaired to the other tenement ; tried the rusty keys 
as before; at length found the right one, and opened the 
worm-eaten door. It led into a chamber, vaulted and old, 
like that from which they had come, but not so spacious, and 
having only one little room attached. It was not difficult to 
divine that the other house was of right the schoolmaster’s, 
and that he had chosen for himself the least commodious, in 
his care and regard for them. Like the adjoining habitation, 
it held such old articles of furniture as were absolutely ne- 
cessary, and had its stock of firewood. 

To make these dwellings as habitable and full of comfort 
as they could, was now their pleasant care. ‘na short time 
each had its cheerful fire glowing and crackling on the 
hearth, and reddening the pale old walls with a hale and 
healthy blush. Nell, busily plying her needle, repaired the 
tattered window-hangings, drew together the rents that time 
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had worn in the threadbare scraps of carpets, and made them 
whole and decent. The schoolmaster swept and smoothed 
the ground before the door, trimmed the long grass, trained 
the ivy and creeping plants, which hung their drooping heads | 
in melancholy neglect; : and gave to the Riker walls a cheer- 
ing air of home. The old man, sometimes by his side and 
sometimes with the child, lent his aid to both, went here and 
there on little patient services, and was happy. 

Neighbors 400, as they came from work, proffered their 
help; or sent their children with such small presents or loans 
as the strangers needed most.. It was a busy day; and night 
came on, and found them wondering that there was yet So 
much to do, and that it should be dark So soon. | ie 

They pak their supper jougines in the house which may 


be henceforth called the child’s ; and when they had finished 


“ 
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their meal drew round the fir, and : almost in whispers— 
their hearts were too quiet ai glad for loud expression— 
discussed their future plans. Before they separated, the 


schoolmaster read some prayers aloud ; and ‘then, full of 


gratitude and happiness, they parted fea the night. 
At that silent hour, when her grandfather was sleeping 


y peacefully i in his bed, Bnd every-sound was hushed, the child 


lingered before the ring embers, and thought of her past 
fortunes as if they had ica a Rbedin and ene en now 
awoke. . 

It was iolad before the child Siyebabde er ied su Agelin 
something of the same sensation as before—an involuntary 
chill—a momentary feeling akin to fear—but vanishing di- 
rectly, and leaving no alarm behind. Again, too, dreams of 
the little scholar, of the roof opening, and a Pee. of bright 
faces, rising far away into the sky, as she had seen in some 
old scriptural picture once, and looking down on her, asleep. 
It Ye a sweet and happy dream. The quiet spot, outside, 
oor med to remain the same, save that there was music in 
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the air, and a sound of angels’ wings. _ And then the dream 
grew dim, and faded. 

With ie brightness and joy of morning, came the renewal 
of yesterday’s labors, the revival of its pleasant thoughts, the 
restoration of its energies, cheerfulness, and hope. They 
worked gaily in ordering and arranging their houses until 
noon, and then went to visit the clergyman. 

He was a simple-hearted old gentleman, of a ahrialiane 
subdued spirit, accustomed to retirement, and very little ac- 
quainted with the w srld, which he had left many years be- 
fore to come and settle in this place. His wife had died in 
the house in which he still lived, and he had long since lost 
sight of any earthly cares or hopes beyond it. 

He received them very kindly, and at once showed an in- 


terest in Nell; asking her name, and age, her birth-place, 


the circumstances which had led her there, and. so forth. 
The schoolmaster had already told her story. They had no 
other friends or home to leave, he said, and had come to 
share his fortunes. He loved the child as though she were 
his own. . “¢ 

“ Well, well,” said the clergyman, “ et it be as you Selle 
She is very young.” f 

“Old in adversity and trial, sir,”? eke the schoolmaster. 

“God help her! Let her rest and. forget them,” said the 
old gentleman. ‘But an old church is a dull and gloomy 
place for one so young as you, my child.” : 

“Oh no, sir,” returned Nell, ‘I have no such thoughts, 
indeed.” ; 

‘“T would rather see her dancing on the green at nights, 7 


said the old gentleman, laying his hand upon her head, ats 


smiling sadly, ‘ than have her sitting in the shadow of our 
mouldering arches. You must look to this, and see that her 
heart does not grow heavy among these solemn ruins. Pe 


reques; is granted friend.” 
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After more kind words, they withdrew, and repaired to the 
child’s house; where they were yet in conversation on their 
happy fortune, when another friend appeared. 

This was a little old gentleman who lived in the parson- 
age house, and had resided there (so they learnt soon after- 
wards) ever since the death of the clergyman’s wife, which 
had happened fifteen years before. He had been his college 
friend and always his close companion ; in the first shock of 
his grief had come to console and comfort him; and from 
that time they had never parted company. The little old 
gentleman was the active spirit of the place ; the adjuster of 
all differences, the promoter of all merry-makings, the dis- 
penser of his friend’s bounty, and of no small onaniey of his 
own besides; the universal mediator, comforter, and friend. 
None of the simple villagers had he. to ask his name, or, 
when they knew it, to store it in their memory. Perhaps 
from some vague rumors of his college honors which had 
been whispered abroad upon his first arrival, perhaps because 
he was an unmarried, unincumbered gentleman, he had been 
called the bachelor. The name pleased him, or suited him 
as well as any other, and the Bachelor he had ever since re- 
mained. And the bachelor it was, it may be added, who 
with his own hands had laid in the stock of fuel which the 
‘wanderers had found in their new habitations. 

The bachelor, then—to call him by his usual appellation 
—lifted the latch, showed his little round mild face for a 
moment at the door, and stepped into the room like one who 
was no stranger to it. 

“You are Mr. Marton, the new schoolmaster ?”’ he said, 
greeting Nell’s kind friend. 

“Tam, 'sir.” 

‘* You come well recommended, and I am glad to see you. 
I should have been in the way Yast shia. expecting you, but 
I rode across the country to carry a message from a sick 
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i 
mother to her daughter in service some miles off, and have 
just now returned. This is our young church-keeper? You 
are not the less welcome, friend, for her sake, or for this old 
man’s; nor the worse teacher for having learnt humanity.” 

“She has been ill, sir, very lately,” said the schoolmaster, 
in answer to the look with which their visiter regarded Nell, 
when he had kissed her cheek. 

“Yes, yes. I know she has,” he rejoined. “ There have 
been suffering and heartache here.”’ 

“ Indeed there have, sir.” 

_ The little old panilpmdat glanced at the grandfather, and 
back again at the child, whose hand he took tenderly in his, 
_ and held. 

‘You will be happier here,” he said; ‘‘ we will try, at 
least, to make you so, You have made great improvements 
here already. Are they the work of your hands?” - 

“ Yes, sir.” Pos 

‘‘ We may make some others—not better in themselves, 
but with better means, perhaps,” said the bachelor. “ Let 
us see, now, let us see.’’. 

Nell accompanied him into the other little rooms, and over 
both the houses, in which he found various small comforts 
wanting, which he engaged to supply from a certain collec- 
tion of odds and ends he had at home, and which must have 
been a very miscellaneous and extensive one, as it compre- 
hended the most opposite articles bafveseannel They all 
came, however, and came without loss of time; for the little 
old gentleman, disappearing for some five or ten minutes, 
presently returned, laden with old shelves, rugs, blankets, 
and other household gear, and followed by a boy bearing a 
similar load. These being cast on the floor in a promiscuous 
heap, yielded a quantity of oceupation in arranging, erecting, 
and putting away; the superintendence of which task evi- 
dently eforded the old gentleman extreme delight, and en- 
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gaged him for some time with great briskness and activity. 

When nothing more was left to be done, he charged the boy 
to run off and bring his schoolmates to be marshalled before 
their new schoolmaster, and solemnly reviewed. 

“ As good a set of fellows, Marton, as you’d wish to see,” 
he said, turning to the schoolmaster when the boy was gene, 
“but I don’t let ern know I think so. That would n’t do 
at all.” 

The messenger soon returned at the head of a long row of 
urchins, great and small, who, being confronted by the 
dish ator at the house ional fell fie various conv ulsions of 
politeness ; clutching their hats and caps, squeezing them- 
selves into the smallest possible dimensions, and making all 
manner of bows and scrapes ; which the little gentleman 
contemplated with excessive. satisfaction, and expressed his 
approval of by a great many nods and smiles. Indeed, his 
approbation of the boys was by no means so scrupulously 
disguised as he had led the schoolmaster to suppose, inas- 
much as it broke out in sundry loud whispers and confiden- 
tial remarks which were perfectly audible to them every 
one. , 

Hailing vhs little tokens of the bachelor’s disposition as, 
so many assurances of his own welcome course from that 
time, the schoolmaster parted from him with a light heart 
and joyous spirits, and deemed himself one of the happiest 
‘men on earth. The windows of the two old houses were 
ruddy again with the reflection of the cheerful fires. that 
burnt within ; and the bachelor and his friends, pausing to 
look upon them as they returned from their evening walk, 
spoke softly together of the beautiful child, and looked round 
upon the churchyard with a sigh. 
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a CHAPTER XIX. 


NELi was stirring early in the morning ; and having dis- 
charged her household tasks, and put everything in order 
for the 200d schoolmaster (though sorely against his will, 
for he would have spared her the pains,) took down, from 
its nail by the fireside, a little bundle of keys with which 
the bachelor had formally invested her on the previous day, 
and went out alone to visit the old church. 

The sky was serene and bright, the air clear, perfumed 
with the fresh scent of acimeitiien leaves, and grateful to — 
every sense. The neighboring stream sparkled, and rolled 
onward with a tuneful sound; the dew glistened on the 
‘green mounds, like tears shed fo good spirits over the dead. 

Some young children sported among the tombs, and hid 
from each other with laughing faces. They had an infant 
with them, and had laid it down asleep upon a child’s grave, 
in a little bed of leaves. It was a new grave—the resting- 
place, perhaps, of some little creature, who meek and patient 
in its illness, had often sat and ae tBis * them, and now 
seemed to their: minds scarcely changed. 

She drew near and asked one of them whose grave it was. 
The child answered that that was not its name; it was a 
garden—his brother’s. It was greener, he said, thin all the 
other gardens, and the birds loved it better vole he had 
been used to feed them. When he had done speaking, he 
looked at her with a smile, and kneeling down and nestling 
for a moment with his acl against the turf, bounded 
merrily away. 

She passed the church, gazing upward at its old tower, 
went through the Arg tow and so into the village. The 
old sexton, leaning on a sratehy was taking the air at his 
cottage doar, and gave her good morrow. 
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“ You are better !”? said the child, stopping to speak with 
him. 

“ Ay, surely,” returned the old man. “I’m thankful to 
say, much better.” (: 

“ You will be quite well, soon.’ 

“With Heaven’s leave, site a little patience. But come 
in, come in.” 

The old man limped on befie, and warning her of the 
downward step, which he achieved himself with no small 
difficulty, led the way into his little cottage. 

‘It is but one room, you see. There is another up above, 
but the stair has got harder to climb o’ late years, and I 
never use it. I’m thinking ris taking to. it again next 
summer, though.” Poe "6 P 

The child wondered how a i man like him— 
one of his trade too—could. talk of time so easily. | He saw 
her eyes wandering to the tools that hung upon the wall, 
and smiled. 

“T warrant now,” es said, “that you think aa those | are 
used in making graves.’’ 

“Indeed, I wondered that you wanted so many.” 

“And well you might. I am a gardener. I dig the 
ground, and plant things that are to live and grow.” 

‘You still work when you are well ?” 

“Work! To be sure.. You shall see my gardens here- 
about. Look at the window there. I made, and have kept, 
that plot pi ground entirely with my own hands: By this 
time next * year I shall hardly see the sky; ; the boughs will 
have eroge so thick. I have my winter work at night 
besides,” ; . 

He opened, as he spoke, a cupboard close to where he sat, 
and produced some miniature boxes, carved in a botnet 
manner and made of old wood. 

“Some gentlefolks who are fond of ancient days, and 
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what belongs to them,” he said, “like to buy these keep- 
sakes from our church and ruins. Sometimes I make them 
of scraps of oak, that turn up here and there ; sometimes of 
bits of coffins, which the vaults have long preserved. See 
here—this is a little chest of the last kind, clasped at the 
edges with fragments of brass plates that had writing on 
’em once, though it would be hard to read it now. I 
haven’t many by me at this time of year, but these shelves 
will be full, next summer.” ' | 

The child admired and praised his work, and shortly 
afterwards departed ; thinking as she went HOW strange it 
was, that this old man, notwithstanding his pursuit, seemed 
both in word and deed to deem himself immortal. 

Full of this meditation she reached the church. It was 
easy to tind the key belonging to the outer door, for each 
was labeled on a scrap of yellow parchment. Its very 
turning in the lock awoke a hollow sound, and when she 
entered with a faltering step, the echoes that it raised in 
closing, made her start. 

She took a bible from the shelf, and read’ then laying it 
down, thought of the summer evs and tne bright spring- 
time that would come—of the rays of sun that would fall in 
aslant upon the sleeping forms—of the leaves that would 
flutter at the window, and play in glistening shadows on 
the pavement-—of the songs of birds, and growth of buds 
and blossoms out of doors—of the sweet air, that would 
steal in and gently wave the tattered banners overhead. 
What if the'spot awakened thoughts of death! Die who 
would, it would still remain the same ; these ‘sights and 
bounds would still go on as happily as ae It would be 
no pain to sleep amidst them. 

She left the chapel—very slowly and often turning back 
to gaze again—and coming to a low door, which led into the 
“ tower, ene ne and climbed the rll’ stat in darkness ; 
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save where she looked down through narrow loopholes on 
the place she had left, or caught a glimmering vision of the 
dusty bells. At length she gained the end of the ascent and 
stood upon the turret-top.— 

Oh! the glory of the sudden burst of light; the freshness 
of the fields and woods, stretching away on every side and 
meeting the bright blue sky; the cattle grazing in the 
pasturage ; the smoke, that coming from among the trees, 
seemed to rise upward - he the green earth: the chitdnan 
yet at their gambols down below —all, everything so 
beautiful and happy. It was tiles! patie from death to 
life; it was like drawing nearer to Heaven. Who will 
wonder that the child looked round and wept! 

The children were gone by the time she emerged into the 
porch and locked the door. As she passed the school-house 
she’ could hear the busy hum of voices. Her friend had 
begun his labors only that day. The noise grew louder, 
and, looking back, she saw the boys come trooping out, and 
disperse themselves with merry shouts and play. ‘“‘It’s a 
good thing,” thought the child, ‘I am very glad they pass 
the church.” And then she stopped, to fancy how the noise 
would sound inside, and how gently it would seem to die 
away upon the ear. 

Again that day, yes, twice again, she stole back to the 
old chapel, and in her former seat read from the same book, 
or indulged the same quict train of thought. Even when it 
had grown dusk, and the shadows of coming night made it 
more solemn still, the child remained like one rooted to the 
spot, and had no fear or thought of stirring. | 

They found her there at last, and took her home. She 
looked pale, but very happy, until they separatad for the 
night ; and then as the poor schoolmaster stooped down to 
kiss her cheek, he felt a tear upon his lips. 

The bachelor, among his various occupations, found in the 
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old church a constant source of interest and amusement. 
Taking that pride in it which men conceive for the wonders 
of their own little world, he had made its history his study ; 
and many a summer day within its walls, and many a 
winter’s night beside the parsonage fire, had found the 
bachelor still poring over and adding to his goodly store of 
tale and legend. 

It was from the lips of such a tutor, that the child learnt 
- her easy task. Already impressed, beyond all telling, by 
the silent building and the peaceful beauty of the spot in 
which it stood—majestic age surrounded by perpetual youth 
—it seemed ‘to her when she heard these things, sacred to 
all goodness and virtue. Jt was another world where sin 
and sorrow never came; a tranquil place of rest, where 
nothing evil entered. 

The old sexton soon got better, and was about again. 
From him the child learnt many other things, though of a 
different kind. He was not able to work, but one day there 
was a grave to be made, and he came to overlook the man 
who dug it. He was in a talkative mood; and the child, at 
first standing by his side, and afterwards siting on the grass 
at his. feet, with her thoubhifal face mised baie his, 
began to converse with him. : 

“You were telling me,’ she said, ‘ about your gardening. 
Do you ever plant things here ?” 

“Tn the churchyard !”’ returned the sexton. ‘ Not I.” 

“T have seen some flowers and little shrubs about,” the 
child rejoined ; “there are some over there, you see. I 
thought ee were of your rearing, ba indeed they-grow 
but poorly.” 

“ They grow as Heaven wills,’’ said the old man; ‘ and 
it kindly ordains that they shall noe htpdivish here.” 

“T do not understand you.” 
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“Why, this it is,’ said the sexton. “They mark the 
sraves of those who had very tender, loving friends.” 

“T was sure they did !” the child exclaimed. “Iam very 
glad to know they do!” 

“Ay,” returned the old man, “but stay. Look at them. 
See how they hang their heads, and droop, and wither. Do 
you guess the reason ?”” by. 

‘“No,”’ the child replied. — & 

“ Because the memory of those who lie below, passes 
away so soon. At first they tend them, morning, noon, and 
night; they soon begin to come less frequently ; from once a 
day, to once a week 4 from once a week to once a month; 
then at long and uncertain intervals; then not at all. 
Such tokens seldom flourish long. I. have known the 
briefest summer flowers outlive them.” * 

_“T grieve to hear it,” said the child. Pais, 

““ Ah! so say the bie od who come down eee to look 
about them,” returned the old man, shaking his head, “ but 
i, otherwise. ‘It’s a pretty custom you have in this 
_ part of the country,’ they say to me sometimes, ‘to plant the 
graves, but it’s melancholy to see these things all withering 
or toad, I crave their pardon and tell them that, as I take 
it, tis is a good sign for the happiness of the living. And 
soitis. It’s nature.” ee 

‘“‘ Perhaps the mourners learn to look to the blue sky by 
day, and to the stars by night; and to think that the dead 
are there, and not 9 graves,” said: the child in an earnest 
voice. re 

“Perhaps so,”” ok the old man doubifully. “Tt may 
De.” 

“Whether it be as I believe it is, or no,” thought the child 
within herself, ‘1’ll make this pie my onan It will be 
no harm at least to work here day by day: and pleasant 
thoughts will come of it, I am sure.” 
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The child remained for some minutes, watching the man. 
as he threw out the earth with his shovel, and at length she 
turned away, walking thoughtfully through the churchyard, 
when she came unexpectedly upon the schoolmaster, who 
vas sitting on a green grave in the sun, reading. 

‘“‘Nell here?” he said cheerfully as he closed his book. 
‘Tt does me good to see, you-in the air and light. I feared 
you were again in the church, where you so often are.” 

“ Feared >” replied the child, sitting down beside him. 
= 7 it not a good place?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the schoolmaster. ‘“ But you must be 
gay reeset don’t shake your head and smile so 
very sadly.” 

“ Not sadly, if you knew my heart. Do not look at me as 
if you thought me sorrowful. There is not a happier crea- 
ture on the earth than I am now.” 

‘Full of grateful tenderness, the child took his hand, and 
folded it between her own. “It’s God’s will!” she said, 
when they had been silent for some time. 

a4 What 27) ne ; * 
» AN this,” she rejoined ; “all this about us. But which 
of us is sad now? You see that Iam smiling.” 

“And so am I,”’ said the schoolmaster ; “smiling to think 
how often we shall laugh in this same place. Were you 
not talking yonder >” 

“Yes,” the child rejoined. 

% OF eset hiats that has made you sorrowful ?” 

There was a long pause. “‘ What was it!” said the 
schoolmaster, tenderly. “Come. Tell me what it was.” 

‘““T rather grieve—I do rather grieve to think,’’ said the 
child, bursting into tears, ‘‘ that those who die about us, are 
so soon forgotten.” 

** And do you think,’ said the schoolmaster, marking the 
glance she hee thrown around, “that an unvisited grave, a 
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withered tree, a faded flower or two, are tokens of forgetful- 
ness or cold neglect! Do you think they are no deeds far 
away from here, in which these dead may be best remem- 


_bered? Nell, Nell, there may be people busy in the world 


at this instant; in whose good actions and good thoughts 
these very gre weernegigaied as s they look to us—are the 
chief instruments.” 2% 

“ Tell me no more,” said the oda quickly. ‘ Tell me 


‘no more. ° I feel,#I” cniew it.. How could I be unmindful of 


it, when I thought of you?” © 
‘There is nothing,” eried her friend, ‘no, nothing inno- 


cent or good, that dies, and is forgotten. Let us hold to that » 


faith, or none. An infant, a prattling child, dying in its 
cradle, will live again in the better thoughts of those who 
loved it; and play its part, through them, in the redeeming 
actions of the world, though its body be burnt to ashes or 
drowned in the deepest sea. There is not an angel added 
to the Host of Heaven but does its blessed work on earth in 
those that loved it here. Forgotten! oh, if the good deeds 
of human creatures could be traced to their source, how 
beautifully would even death appear ; for how much charity, 
merey, and purified affection, would be seen to have their 
growth in dusty graves !”? ? 

“Yes,” said the child, “it is the truth; I know it is. 
Who should feel its foree so much as I, in whom your little 
scholar lives again! Dear, dear, good friend, if you knew 
the comfort you have given me.” 

The poor schoolmaster made her no answer, but ee over 
her in silence ; for his heart was full. 

They were yet seated in the same place, when the grand- 
father approached. Before they had spoken many words 
together, the church clock struck the hour of school, and 
their friend withdrew. cee a? 

“A good man,” said the graigdfathor, looking after him; 
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“a kind man. Surely he will never harm us, Nell. We 
are safe here, at last—eh? We will never go al from 
here ?” 

The child shook her head and smiled. 

‘She needs rest,” said the old man, patting her cheek ; 
“too pale—too Drie: She is not like what she was !” 

‘When ?” asked the child. ad 

“Ha! said the old man, ‘‘to be sure—when? How 
many weeks ago? Could I oe them on my fingers ? 
Let them rest, though; they’re better gone.” 

* Much hetiSr, dear, m replid the child. ‘‘ We will forget 
them ; or, if we ever ay them to mind, : fay be only as 
some neues dream that has passed away.” 

‘Hush !” said the old man, motioning Hosttly to her with 
his hand and looking over his shoulder; “‘no more talk of 
the dream, and all the miseries it iigughe There are no 
dreams here. * Tis a quiet place, and they keep away. Let 
us never think about them, lest they should pursue us again. 
Sunken eyes and hollow cheeks—wet, cold, and famine— 
and horrors before them all, that were even worse—we must 
forget such things if we nolL be tranquil here.’’ 

“Thank Heaven !”? inwardly exclaimed the hue “ for 
this most happy change !” 

“T will be patient,” said the old man, “humble, very 
thankful, and obedient, if you will let me stay. But do not 
hide from me; do not steal away alone; let me keep beside 
you. Indeed, I will be very true, and faithful, Nell.” 

“I steal away alone! why that,” replied the child, with 
assumed gaiety, ‘“‘ would be a pleasant jest indeed. See 
here, dear grandfather, we’ll make this place our garden— 
why not? It’s avery pe one—and to-morrow we'll begin, 
and work together, side by side. ? . 


“It’s a brave thought !” cried her grandfather. ‘“ Mind, 
darling—we begin to-morrow !” 
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Who so delighted as the old man, when the next day 
began their labor! Who so unconsciows of all associations 
connected with the spot, as he! They plucked the long 
grass and nettles from the tombs, thinned the poor shrubs 
and roots, made the turf smooth, and cleared it of the leaves 
and weeds. They were yet in the ardor of their work, when 
the child, raising her head from the ground over which she 
bent, observed that the bachelor was sitting on the stile 
close by, watching them in silence. 

“A kind office,” said the little gentleman, nodding to Nell 
as she curtseyed to him. *‘‘ Have you done all that this 
morning ?” 

“Tt is very little, sir, ”” returned ne child, with downcast 
eyes, “to what we mean to do.” 

‘Good work, good work,” said the bachelor. ‘ But do 
you only labor at the graves of children and young people ?” 

“We shall come to the others in good time, sir,’ replied 
Nell, turning her head aside, and speaking softly. 

It was a slight incident, and might have been design, or 
accident, or the child’s unconscious sympathy with youth. 
But it aoa to strike upon her grandfather, though he had 
not noticed it before. He looked in a iy manner at the 
graves, then anxiously at the child, then pressed her to his 
side, and bade her stop to rest. Something he had long for- 
gotten, appeared to struggle faintly in his mind. It did not 
pass away, as weightier things had done ; but came upper- 
most again, and yet again, and many times that day, and 
often afterwards. Once, while they were yet at work, the 
child seeing that he often turned and looked uneasily at her, 
as though he were trying to resolve some painful doubts or 
collect some scattered thoughts, urged him to tell the reason. 
But he said it was nothing—nothing—and, laying her head 
upon his arm, patted her fair cheek with his hand, and mut- 
tered that she grew stronger every day, and would be a 
woman, soon. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


From that time there sprung up in the old man’s mind, a 
solicitude about the child which never slept or left him. 
Never, no, never once, in one unguarded moment from that 
time to the end, did any care for himself, any thought of his 
own comfort, any selfish consideration or regard, distract his 
thoughts fons the gentle object of his love. 

He would follow her up and down, waiting till she sould 
tire and lean upon his arm—he would sit opposite to her in 
the chimney-corner, content to watch, and look, until she 
raised her head and smiled upon him as of old—he would 
discharge, by stealth, those household duties which tasked 
her powers too heavily—he would rise, in the cold dark 
nights, to listen to her breathing in her He and sometimes 
a for hours by her bedside only to touch her hand. He 
who knows all, can only know what hopes, and fears, and 
thoughts of ae affection, were in that one disordered brain, 
and what a change had fallen upon the poor old man. 

Sometimes—weeks had crept on then—the child, exhausted, 
though with little fatigue, would pass whole evenings on a 
couch beside the fire. "At such times, the schoolmaster 
wowd bring in books, and read to her aloud; and seldom an 
evening passed, but the bachelor came in, and took his turn 
of reading. The old inan sat and listened,—with little un- 
derstanding for the words, but with his eyes fixed upon the 
child,—and if she smiled or brightened with the story, he 
would say it was a good one, and conceive a fondness for the 
very book. When, in Beas evening talk, the bachelor told 
some tale that pleased. her (as his tales were sure to do), 
the old man would painfully try to store it in his mind; 
nay, when the bachelor left them, he would sometimes slip 
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out after him, and humbly beg that he would tell him suel 
a part again, that he might learn to win a smile from Nell. 

But these were rare occasions, happily; for the child 
yearned to be out of doors, and walking in her solemn gar- 
den. Parties, too, auld o come to see the church; and those 
who came, speaking to others of the child, seit more; so 
that even nt that season of the year they pea visiters cine 
daily. The old man would follow them at a little distance 
through the building, listening to the voice he loved. so well : 
and when the strangers left, and parted from Nell, he would 
mingle with them to catch up fragments of their conversa- 
tion; or he would stand for the same purpose, with his grey 
head uncovered, at the gate, as they passed through. They 
always praised the child, her sense and beauty, and he was 
proud to hear them! But what was that, so often added, 
which wrung his heart, and made him sob and weep alone, 
in some dull corner? Alas! even careless strangers—they 
who had no feeling for her, but the interest of the moment— 
they who would go away and forget next week that such a 
being lived—even they saw it—even they pitied her—even 
they bade him good day compassionately, and whispered as 
' they passed. 

The people of the village, too, of whom there was not one 
but grew to have a fonduess fa poor Nell ; even among 
them, there was the same feeling; a phen towards 
i compassionate regard for her, increasing every day. 
The very schoolboys, light-hearted and thoughtless as they 
were, even they cared for her. The roughest among them 
was sorry if he missed her in the usual place upon his way 
to school, and would turn out of the path to ask for her at 
the, latticed window. If she were sitting in the church, 
they. perhaps might peep in softly at the open door; but 
they never spoke to her, unless she rose and went to speak 
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to them. Some feeling was abroad which raised the child 
~ above them all. 

So, when Sunday came. They were all poor country 
Peanien in the church, for the castle in which the old family 
had lived, was an erent ruin, and there were none but 
humble folks for seven miles around, There e; as elsewhere, 
they had an interest in Nell. They would gather round i 
in the porch, before and after service ; young children would 
cluster at her skirts; and aged men and women forsake their 
gossips, to give her kindly greeting. None of them, young 
or old, thought of passing the child without a friendly word. 
Many who came from three or four miles distant, brought 
her little presents ; the humblest and rudest had ne wishes 
to bestow. 

She had sought out the young children whom she first 
saw playing in the church-yard. One of these—he who had 
spoken of his brother—was her little favorite and friend, and 
often sat by her side in the church, or climbed with her to 
the tower-top. It was his delight to help her, or to fancy 
that he did so, and they soon became close companions. 

It happened that, as she was reading in the old spot by 
herself one day, Ris child came running in with his eyes 
full of tears, and after holding her from him, and looking at 
her eagerly for a moment, clasped his little arms passion- 
ately about her neck. 

“What now ?” said Nell, soothing him. ‘ What is the 
matter ?” 

“She is not one yet!” cried the boy, embracing her still 
more closely. ‘‘ No, no, not yet.” 

She looked at him wonderingly, and putting his hair back 
from his face, and kissing him, asked what he meant. 

“You must not be one, dear Nell,” cried the boy. ‘‘ We 
ean’t see them. They never come to play with us, or talk 
to us. Be what you are. You are better so.” 
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““T do not understand you,’’ said the child. “Tell me 
what you mean.” 

“Why, they say,’ rented the boy, locking up into her 
face, “that you will be an angel before the birds sing again. 
But you won’t be, will you? Don’t leave us, Nell, though 
the sky is bright. Do not leave us!” 

The child drooped her head, and put her hands before her 
eyes. A 

“She mets bear the thought!” cried the boy, exulting 
through his tears. ‘You will not go. You know how 
sorry we should be. Dear Nell, tell me that you'll stay 
amongst us. Oh! pray, pray tell me that you will.” 

The little creature folded his hands, and knelt down at 
her feet. 

'“QOnly look at me, », Nell, ” said the boy, ‘‘and tell me that 
you'll stop, and then I shall know that they are wrong, and . 
will cry no more. Won’t you say yes, Nell ?” 

Still the drooping head and hidden face, and the child 
quite silent—save for her sobs. 

“ After a time,” pursued the boy. trying to draw away her 
hand, “ the tind angels will be glad to think that you are 
not among them, and that you stayed here to be with us. 
Willy went away, to join them; but if he had known how 
I should miss him in our little eal at night, he never would 
have left me, I am sure.” 

‘ae the child: could make him no answer, and sobbed as 

ich her heart were bursting. 

“Why would you go, dear Nell? I ici you would not 
be happy when you heard that we were crying for your loss. 
They say that Willy is in heaven now, and that it’s always 
summer there, and yet I’m sure he grieves when I lie down 
upon his garden bed, and he cannot turn to kiss me. But if 
- you do go, Nell,” said the boy, caressing her, and pressing 
his face to hers, ‘be fond of him, for my sake, Tell him 
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how I love him still, and how much I loved you; and when 
I think that you two are together, and are happy, I’ll try to 
bear it, and never give you pain by doing wrong—indeed I 
never will !”? é 

The child suffered him to move her hands, and put them 
round his neck. There was a tearful silence, but it was not 
long before she looked upon him with a smile, and promised 
him, in a very gentle quiet voice, that she would stay, and be 
his friend, as long as heaven would let.her. He clapped his 
hands for joy, and thanked her many times; and being 
charged to tell no person what had passed between them, 
gave her an earnest promise that he never would. 

Nor did he, so far as the child could learn ; but was her 
quiet companion in all her walks and musings, and never 
again adverted to the theme, which he felt had given her 
pain; although he was unconscious of its cause, something 
of distrust lingered about him still; for he would often 
come, even in the dark evenings, and call in a timid voice 
outside the door to know if she were safe within; and being 
answered yes, and bade to enter, would take his station on 
a low stool at her feet, and sit there patiently until they 
came to seek and take him home. Sure as the morning 
came, it found him lingering near the house to ask if she 
were well ;. and “morning, noon, or night, go where she 


would, he would forsake his playmates and his sports to. 


bear her company. . > ae if * 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Kir, while the matters treated of in the last chapters were 
yet in progress, was, as the reader may suppose, gradually 
familiarizing himself more and more with Mr. and Mrs. 
Garland, Mr. Abel, the pony, and Barbara, and gradually 
coming to consider them one and all as his particular private 
friends, and Abel Cottage, Finchley, as his own proper 
home. 

One morning Kit drove Mr. Abel to the Notary’s office, 
as he sometimes did, and having set him down at the house, 
was about to drive off to a livery stable hard by, when Mr. 
Chuckster emerged from the office-door, and cried, “ Wo-a- 
a-a-a-a’’—dwelling upon the note a long time, for the pur- 
pose of striking terror into the pony’s heart, and asserting 
the supremacy of man over the inferior animals. 

‘Pull up, Snobby,’”’ cried Mr. Chuckster, addressing him- 
self to Kit. ‘* You’re wanted inside here.” 

“% Has Mr. Abel forgotten anything, I wonder?” said 
Kit, as he dismounted. 

Ask no questions, Snobby,” returned Mr. Chuckster, 
“but go and see. Woa-a-a then, will ao If that pony 
was mine, [’d break him.” 

at Ol mitt be very gentle with him, if you Mega oT Ssaid 
Kit, “or you'll find him ‘oP eeots You'd better not 
keep on pulling his ears, please. I know he won’t like it.” 

To this remonstrance Mr. Chuckster deigned no other an- 
swer, than addressing Kit with a lofty and distant air as 
“young feller,” and requesting him to cut, and come again 
with all apna The “ young feller” conylamme. Mr. Chuck- 
ster put his hands in his pockets, and tried to look as if he 
were not minding the pony, but happened to be lounging 
there by accident. 
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Kit scraped his shoes very carefully, (for he had not yet 
lost his reverence for the bundles of papers and the tin 
boxes.) and tapped at the office-door, which was quickly 
opened by the Notary himself. | € 

‘Oh! come in, Christopher,” said Mr. Witherden. 

“Is that the lad ?” asked an elderly gentleman, but of a 
stout, bluff figure—who was in the room. 

“That's the lad,’’ said Mr. Witherden. ‘ He fell in with 
my client, Mr. Garland, sir, at this very door. I have rea- 
son to think he is a good lad, sir, and that you may believe 
what he says. Let me introduce Mr. Abel Garland, sir— 
his young master; my articled pupil, sir, and most particu- 
lar friend. My most particular. friend, sir,’ repeated the 
Notary, drawing out his silk handkerchief dni flourishing it 
about his face. 

“Your servant, sir,’’ said the stranger gentleman. 

‘Yours, sir, ’m sure,” replied Mr. Abel, mildly. ‘You 
were wishing to speak to Christopher, sir?” e 

“Ves, Iwas. Have I your permission ‘ o 

oc BY, al means,” . 

“My business is no secret, or I should rather say, it ‘need 
be no secret here,’’ said the stranger, observing that Mr. 
Abel and the Notary were preparing to retire, “It relates 
to a dealer in curiosities with whom he lived, and in whom 
I am earnestly and waputly interested. I have been a 
stranger to this country, gentlemen, for very many years, 
and if I am deficient in form and ceremony, I hope you will 
forgive me.’ ; 

‘No forgiveness is necessary, sir—none whatever,’’ re- 
plied the Notary, and so said Mr. Abel. 

““T have been making inquiries in the neighborhood in 
which his old master lived,’’ said the stranger, ‘and I 
learned that he had been served by this lad. I found out 
his mother’s house, and was directed by her to this place as 
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~ the nearest in which I should be likely to find him. That’s 


the cause of my presenting myself here this morning.” 
“Tf you think, my lad,” said he, addressing Kit, “that 1 


am pursuing these inquiries with any other view than that 


of serving and reclaiming those I am in search of, you do 
me a very great wrong, and deceive yourself. Don’t be de-. 
ceived, I beg of you, but rely upon my assurance. The fact 
is, gentlemen,” he added, turning again to the Notary and 
his pupil, “that I am in a very painful and wholly unex- 
pected position. I came to this city with a darling object at 
my heart, expecting to find no obstacle or difficulty in the 
way of its attainment. I find myself suddenly checked and 
stopped short in the execution of my design by a mystery 
which I cannot penetrate. Every effort I have made to 


penetrate it has only served to render it darker and more 


obscure ; and I am afraid to stir openly in the matter, lest 
those whom.I anxiously pursue should fly still further from 
me. I assure you that if you could give me any assistance 
you would not be sorry to do so, if you knew how greatly I 


‘stand in need of it, and what a load it would relieve me 


from !” 

There was a simplicity in this confidence which occasioned 
it to find‘a quick response in the breast of the good-natured 
Notary, who replied, in the same spirit, that the stranger 
had not mistaken his desire, and that if he could be of ser- 
vice to him he would most readily. 

Kit was then put under examination, and closely ques- 
tioned by the unknown gentleman, touching his old master 
and the child, their lonely way of life, their retired habits, 
and strict seclusion. The nightly absence of the old man, 
the solitary existence of the child at those times, his illness 
and recovery, Quilp’s possession of the house, and their sud- 
den disappearance, were all the subjects of much question- 
ing and answer. 
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Much excited by the stranger’s interest in the child whose. 
memory was so green in his honest heart, Kit returned home 
to wonder if the united efforts of his master, the notary, and 
the strange gentleman, would ever be so successful as to 
find out the place far away where the dear child must be. 

It was evening in bright, pleasant Abel Cottage, some 
weeks after this, when Mr. Garland called Kit to him, and, 
taking him into a room where they could be alone, told him 
that he had something to say which would surprise him 
greatly. Kit looked so anxious and turned so pale on hear- 
ing this, that the old man hastened to add he would be 
agreeably surprised, and asked him if he would be ready 
next morning for a journey. 

“For a journey, sir?” cried Kit. 

‘In company with me and my friend in the next room. 
Can you guess its purpose ?”” ; 

Kit turned paler yet, and shook his head. 

“Oh yes! I think you do already,” said his master. 
Try”? . 

Kit murmured something rather rambling and unintelli- 
gible, but he plainly pronounced the words ‘Miss Nell” 
three or four times, shaking his head while he did so, as if 
he would add there was no hope of that. ¥, 

But Mr. Garland, instead of saying “Try again,” as Kit 
had made sure he would, told him very seriously that he 
had guessed right. 

‘“The place of their retreat is indeed discovered,” he said, 

“ at last; and that is our journey’s s end. ee 

Kit faltersd out such questions as ‘where it was, ‘and how 
had it been found, and how long since, and was she well 
and happy. 

‘‘ Happy she is, beyond all doubt,” said Mr. Garland; _ 
‘and well, I—I trust she will be soon. She has been weak 
and ailing, as I learn, but she was better when I heard this 
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morning, and they were full of hope, Sit you down, and 
you shall hear the rest.’ blithe, 


Searcely venturing to draw a breath, Kit did as he was 
told. Mr, Garland then related ‘to him how he had a bro- 
ther, (of whom he would remember to have heard him speak, 
and Aabae picture, taken when he ‘was a young man, hung 
in the best room,) and how this brother lived a long way off 
in a country seat, with an old clergyman who had been his 
early friend. How, although they loved each other as bro- 

» thers should, they Had not met for many years, but had 
communicated by letter from time to time, always looking 
forward to some period when they would ae each other by 
the hand once more, and still letting the present time steal 
on, as it was the habit of men to do, and suffering the future 
to met into the past. How this brother, whose temper was 
very mild and quiet and retiring—such as Mr. Abel’s—was 
greatly beloved by the simple people among whom he dwelt, 
who quite revered the bachelor, (for so they called a 
and every one had experienced an charity and benevolence. 
How even these slight circumstances had come to his know- 
ledge very slowly, and in course of years, for the bachelor 
was one of those whose goodness shuns the light, and who 
have more pleasure in discovering and extolling the good 
deeds of others, than in trumpeting their own, be they ever 
so commendable. How, for that reason, he seldom told them 
to his village friends; but how, for all that, his mind had 
become so full of two among them—a child and an old man, 
to whom he had been very kind—that in a letter received a 
few days before, he had dwelt upon them from first to last, 
and had told there such a tale of their wanderings and mu- 
tual love that few could read it without being moved to 

-tears. How he, the recipi amis of that letter, was directly led 
to the belief that these must be the very wanderers for 
whom so much search had been made, and whom heaven 
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had directed to his brother’s care. »How he had written for 
such further information as-would put the fact beyond all 
doubt ; how it had that morning arrived ; had confirmed his 
first impression into a certainty ; and was the immediate 
cause of that journey going planned which they were to 
take to-morrow. * 

“Tn the ‘meantime, 7 wa the old gentleman, rising and 
laying his. hand on Kit’s shoulder, ‘Good night, and heaven 
send our journey may have a prosperous ending. uf 

Kit was no sluggard next morning, but springing from his 
bed some time before day, began to prepare for his welcome 
expeditions _ The unexpected intelligence he had heard at 
night had troubled his sleep through the long dark hours, 
and summoned such uneasy dreams about his pillow that it 
was rest to rise. 

But had it been the beginning of some great labor with the 
same end in view—had it been the commencement of a long 
journey, to be performed on foot in that inclement season of 
the year, to be pursued under every privation and difficulty, 
and to be achieved only with great distress, fatigue and suf- 
fering—had it; been the dawn of some painful enterprise, 
certain to task his utmost powers of resolution and endu- 
rance, and to need his utmost fortitude, but only likely to 
end, if happily achieved, in good fortune and delight to Nell 
—Kit’s cheerful zeal would have been as highly roused, 
Kit’s ardor and impatience would have been at least the 
same. 

Nor was he alone excited and eager. Before he had been 
up a quarter of an hour the whole house were astir and 
busy. Everybody hurried* to do something toward facilitat 
ing the preparations. The single-gentleman guest at Abel 
Cottage caught its active spirit, which, with his own intense _ 
desire to be on his way, made hi more locomotive than 
anybody. The work of packing and making ready went 
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briskly on, and by day-break every preparation for the jour- 
ney was completed. Then Kit began to wish they had not 
been quite so nimble, for the Ravaliinh-cuaines which had 
been hired for the occasion was not to arrive until nine 
o’clock, and there was nothing but breakfast to fill up the 
intervening blank of one hour and a half. 

Yes there was, though. There was Barbara. Barbara 
was busy, to be sure, but so much the better—Kit could help 
her, and that sonia pass away the time better than any 
means that could be devised. Barbara had no objection to 
. this arrangement, and Kit, tracing out an idea which had 
come upon him suddenly over-night, began to think that 
surely Barbara was fond of him, and surely he was fond of 
Barbara. 

Now, Barbara, if the truth must be told—as it must and 
ought to be, Barbara seemed, of all the little household, to 
take the Hee pleasure in me bustle of the occasion ; an 
when Kit, in the openness of his heart, told her howe glad 
and ov ia le it made. him, Barbara bce more downcast 
still, and seemed to have even less pleasure than before. 

‘** You need not be glad to go away, should think,” said 
Barbara. © ; : 

“ But for such a purpose,” é returned Kit. “ To, bring back 
Miss Nell! To see her again! Only think of that! I am 
so pleased too to think that you will see her, Barbara, at 
last.” 

Barbara did not abeol tel say Hint she felt no great grati- 
fication on this point, but she ‘expressed the sentiment so 
plainly by one little toss of her head, that Kit was quite dis- 
concerted, and wondered in his simplicity, why she was so 
cool about it. Pi, 

“You'll say she has the sweetest and beautifulest face 
“you ever sah I know,” said Kit, rubbing his hands. “ I’m 
sure you'll say that ! "7 
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Barbara tossed her head again. 

‘“ What’s the matter, Barbara } 2) said Kit. 

‘‘ Nothing,” cried Barbara. And Barbara pouted—not 
sulkily, or in an ugly manner, but just enough to make her 
look more cherry-lipped than ever. 

He saw what Barbara meant how-—he had his lesson by 
heart all at once—she was the book— there it was before 
him as plain as print. © 

“ Barbara,” said Kit, “yow’ re not cross with me ?”. 

“Oh dear no! Why should Barbara be cross? And 


4 


what right had she to be cross? And what did it matter 


whether she was cross or no? Who minded her ?” 

‘Why, I do,” said Kit. “ Of course I do.” 

Barbara didn’t see why it was of course, at all. 

Kit was sure she must. Would she think again ? 

Certainly, Barbara would think. No, she didn’t see why 
it was of course. She didn’t understand what Christopher 
meant. And, besides, she was sure they wanted her up 
stairs by this time, and she must go indeed. 

‘No, but Barbara,” said Kit, detaining her gently, “let 
us part friends. I was always thinking of you, in my 
troubles. I should have been a great deal more miserable 
than I was, if it hadn’t been for you.” 

Goodness gracious! how pretty Barbara was when she 
colored—and when she trembled, like a little slr 
bird ! 

“T am telling you the trith, Barbara, upon my word, but 
not half so strong as I could wish,’”’ said Kit, oaisenlee 
“When I want you to be pleased to see Miss Nell, it’s only 
because I should like you,to be pleased with what pleases 
me—that’s‘all. As to her, Barbara, I think T could almost 
die to do her service, but you would think so too if you 


knew her as I do. I am sure you would.” 
«a 
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Barbara was touched, and sorry to have appeared ‘indif- 
ferent. 

‘“T have been used, you see,” said Kit, ‘to talk and think 
of her, almost as if she was an angel. When I look forward 
to meeting her again, I think of her smiling as she used. to 
do, and being glad to see me, and putting out her hand, and 
eee tis my own old Kit, or some such words as ees 

-—like what she used to say. I think of seeing her happy, 
and with friends about her, and brought up as she deserves, 
and as she ought to be. ‘When I think of myself, it’s as her 
old servant; and one that loved her dearly, as his kind, good, 
gentle mistress; and who would have gone—yes, and still 
would go—through any harm to serve her. Once I couldn't 
help being afraid that if she came back with friends about 
her she might forget, or be ashamed of having known a 

_ humble lad like me, and so speak coldly, which would have 
cut me, Barbara, deeper than [ can tell. But when [ came 
to think again, I felt sure that. I was doing her wrong in 
this; and so I went on as I did at first, hoping to see her 
once more, just as she used to be. ovine this, and re- 

_ membering what she was, has made me feel as if I would 
always try to please her, and always be what I should like 
to seem to her if I was still her servant.. If I’m the better 
for that—and I don’t think I’m the worse—I am grateful to 
her for it: and love and honor her the more. That’s the 
plain, honest truth, dear Barbara, upon my word it is!” 
Little Barbara was not of a wayward or capricious nature, 
but being full of remorse, melted into tears. To what further 
observations this might have led, we need not stop to inquire ; 
for the wheels of the carriage were heard at that moment, 
and, being followed by a smart ‘ring at the garded gate, 
eanded the bustle in the house, which had laid dormant for 

a short time, to burst again into tenfold life and vigor. 

Simultaneously with the travelling equipage, arrived Mr. 
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Chuckster in a hackney cab, with certain papers and sup- 
’ plies of money for the single gentleman, into whose hands 
he delivered them. This duty discharged, he subsided into 
the bosom of the family, and, entertaining himself with a 
strolling or peripatetic breakfast, watched with a gentle in- 
difference the process of loading the carriage. ; 

Now the single gentleman and Mr, Garland were in the 
carriage, and the postboy was in the saddle, and Kit, well 
wrapped and muffled up, was in the rumble behind; and 
Mrs. Garland was there, and Mr. Abel was there, and Kit’s 
mother was there, and little Jacob was there, and Barbara’s 

mother was there ; and all were nodding, beckoning, curtsy- 
ing, or crying des ‘* Good bye! fs Yee all the pig they 
could express. 

In another minute, the carriage was out of sight; and Mr. 
Chuckster remained alone upon the spot where it had lately 
been, with a vision of Kit standing up in the rumble waving 
his hand to Barbara, and of Barbara in the full light and- 
lustre of his eyes—his eyes—Chuckster’s—Chuckster the 
successful—on’ whom ladies of quality had looked with favor 
from phaetons in the parks on Sundays—waving hers to Kit! 

How Mr. Chuckster, entranced by this monstrous fact, 
stood for some time rooted to the earth, protesting within 
himself that Kit was the very Emperor or Great Mogul of 
Snobs, and how he clearly traced this revolting circumstance 
back to that old villany of coming back to work out the 
shilling, which he had always thought was a cunning put- 
ting on of virtue, are matters foreign to our purpose; which 
is, to track the oie wheels, and bear the mepelicns com- 
pany on their cold, bleak journey. . 3 

It was a bike day... A. keen ‘wind was phone ine 
rushed against them fiercely ; bleaching the hard ground, 
shaking the white frost from the trees and hedges, and whirl- 
ing it away like dust. Bu little cared Kit for weather. 


* 
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All day ie it blew without cessation. The night was 
clear and starlight, but the wind had not fallen, and the cold 
was piercing. Sle Phen —taware the end of a long stage 
—Kit could not help wishing it were a little warmer ; but 
when they stopped to change horses, and he had had a good 
run; what with that, and the bustle of paying the old pos- 
tillion, and rousing the new one, and running to and fro 
again until the horses were put to, he was so warm that the 
blood tingled and smarted in his fingers’ ends; then he felt 
as if to have it one degree less cold would be to lose half the 
delight and glory of the journey: and up he jumped again 
right cheerily, singing to the merry music of the wheels as 
they rolled away, and, leaving the town’s people in their 
warm beds, pursued soe course along the lonely road. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MEANTIME the two gentlemen inside, who were little dis- 
posed to sleep, beguiled the time with conversation. As 
both were anxious. and expectant, it naturally turned upon 
the subject of their expedition, on the manner in which it 
had been brought about, and on the hopes and fears they en- 
tertained respecting it. Of the former they had many, of 
the latter few—none perhaps beyond that indefinable uneasi- 
ness which is inseparable from ede awakened hope, 
and protracted expectation. 

In one of the pauses of their discourse, and when half the 
night had worn away, the single gentleman, who had gradu- 
ally become more and more silent and thoughtful, turned te 
his companion and said abruptly: 

‘* Are you a good listener ?” 
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“Like most other men, I suppose,” returned My. Garland, 
smiling. “I can be if [am interested ; and if not interested, 


J should still try to appear so. Why do you ask ?” 

““T have a short narrative on my lips,’’ rejoined his friend, 

“and will try you with it. It is very brief.” 

Pausing for no reply, he laid his hand on ‘the old gentle- 
man’s sleeve, and proceeded thus: 

‘‘ There were once two brothers, who loved ane other 
dearly. There was a disparity in Hid ages—some twelve 
years. J: am not sure but they may insensibly have loved. 
each other the better for that reason. Wide as the interval 
between them was, however, they became rivals too soon. 
The deepest and strongest affection of both their hearts set- 
tled upon one object. 

“The youngest—there were reasons for his being sensi- 
tive and watchful—was the first to find this out. I will not 
tell you what misery he underwent, what agony of soul he 
knew, how great his mental struggle was. He had been a 
sickly child. His brother, patient and considerate in the 
midst of his own’high health and strength, had many and 
many a day denied himself the sports he loved, to sit beside 
his couch, telling him old stories till his pale face lighted up 
with an unwonted glow; to carry him in his arms to some 
green spot, where he could tend the poor pensive boy as he 
looked upon the bright summer day, and saw all nature 
healthy but himself; to be in any way his fond but faithful 
nurse, I may not dwell on all he did, to make the poor, 
weak creature love him, or my tale would have no end. 
But when the time of trial came, the younger brother’s 
heart was full of those old days. Heaven strengthened it 
to repay the sacrifices of inconsiderate youth by one of 
thoughtful manhood. He left his brother to be happy. 
The truth never passed his lips, and he quitted the country 
hoping to die brah 
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“The elder brother married her. She was in Heaven 
before long, and left him with an infant daughter. 

“In this daughter the mother lived again. You may 
judge with what devotion he who lost that mother almost in 
the winning, clung to this girl, her breathing image. She 
grew to womanhood, and gave her heart to one who could 
not know its worth. Well! Her fond father could not see 
her pine and droop. He might be more deserving than he 
thought him. He surely might: become so with a wife like 
her. He joined their hands, and they were married. 

“ Through all the misery that followed this union ; through 
all the cold neglect and undeserved reproach; through all 
the poverty he brought upon her; through all the struggles 
of their daily life, too mean and pitiful to tell, but dreadful 
to endure, she toiled on, in the deep devotion of her spirit, 
and in her better nature, as only woman can. Her means 
and substance wasted: her father nearly beggared by her 
husband’s hand, and the hourly witness (for they lived now 
under one roof) of her ill usage and unhappiness,—she never, 
but for him, bewailed her fate. Patient, and upheld by strong 
affection to the last, she died a widow of some three weeks’ 
date, leaving to her father’s care a girl—such another infant 
child—the same in helplessness, in age, in form, in feature 
—as she had been herself, when her young mother died. 

“The elder brother, grandfather to this child, was now a 
broken man; crushed and borne down less by the weight of 
years, than by the heavy hand of sorrow. With the wreck 
of his possessions, he began to trade—in pictures first, and 
then jn curious ancient things. He had entertained a fond- 
ness for such matters from a boy, and the tastes he had cul- 
tivated were now to yield him an anxious and precarious 
subsistence. The oldman and the child dwelt alone together. 

‘It was then, when the love of two dead people who had 
been nearest and dearest to his heart, was all transferred te 
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this slight creature ; when her face, constantly before him, 
reminded him from hour to hour of the too early change he 
had seen insuch another—of all the suffering he had watched 
and known, and all his child had undergone; it was then 
that there began to beset him, and to be ever in his mind, a 
gloomy dread of poverty and want. He had no thought of 
himself in this. His fear was for the child. It was a spec- 
tre in his house, and haunted him night and day. 

“The younger brother had been a traveller in many 
countries, and had made his pilgrimage through life alone. 
His voluntary banishment had been misconstrued, and he 
had borne (not without pain) reproach and slight, for doing 
that which had wrung his heart, and cast a mournful shadow 
on his path. Apart from this, communication between him 
and the elder was difficult and uncertain, and often failed ; 
still. it was not so wholly broken off but that he learnt—with 
long blanks and gaps between each interval of information 
—all that I have told you now. 

‘Then, dreams of their young, happy life—happy to him 
though laden with pain and early care—visited his pillow 
yet oftener than before; and every night, a boy again, he 
was at his brother’s side. With the utmost speed he could 
exert, he settled his affairs; converted into money all the 
goods he had, and with honorable wealth enough for both, 
with open heart and hand, with limbs that trembled as they 
bore him on, with emotion such as men can hardly bear and 
live, arrived one evening at his brother’s door !”” 

The narrator, whose voice had faltered lately, stopped. 
“The rest,”’ said Mr. Garland, pressing his hand, ‘1 know.” 

“Yes,” rejoined his friend, after a pause, ‘‘ we may spare 
ourselves the sequel. You know the poor result of all my 
search. Even when, by dint of such inquiries as the utmost 
vigilance and sagacity could set on foot, we found they had 
been seen with a travelling show and in time discovered the 
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actual place of their retreat ; even then we were too late. 
Pray God we are not too late again!” 

Day broke, and found them still upon their way. Since 
leaving home, they had halted here and there for necessary 
refreshment, and had frequently been delayed, especially in 
the night time, by waiting for fresh horses. They had made 
no other stoppages; but the weather continued rough, and 
the roads were often steep and heavy. It would be night 
again before they reached their place of destination. 

Kit, all bluff and hardened with the cold, went on man- 
fully : and having enough to do to keep his blood circulating, 


_ to picture. to himself the happy end of this adventurous jour- . 


< 


ney, and to look about him and be amazed at everything, 
had little spare time for thinking of discomforts. Though 
his impatience, and that of his fellow-travellers, rapidly in- 
creased as the day waned, the hours did not stand still. 
The short daylight of winter soon faded away, and it was 
dark again when they had yet many miles to travel. 

As it grew dusk, the wind fell ; itsdistant moanings were 
more low and mournful; and as it came creeping up the 
road, and rattling covertly among the dry brambles on either 
hand, it seemed like some great phantom for whom the way 


was narrow, whose garments rustled as it stalked along. 


By degrees it lulled and died away ; and then it came on to 
snow. 

Shading his eyes bith the falling snow, which froze upon 
their lashes and obscured his sight, Kit often, tried to catch 
the earliest glimpse of twinkling lights denoting their ap- 
proach to some not far distant town. 

He descended slowly from his seat—for his limbs were 


~numbed—when they arrived at a lone posting-house, and 


inquired how far they had to go to reach their journey’s end. 
It was a late hour in such by-places, and the people were 
a-bed: but a voice answered from an upper window, ‘“‘ Ten 
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miles.” The ten minutes that ensued appeared an hour ; 
but at the end of that time, a shivering figure led out the 
horses they required, ‘and after another brief delay, they 
were again in motion. 

It was a cross-country road, full, after the first three or 
four miles, of holes and cart-ruts, which, being covered by 
the snow, were so many pitfalls to the trembling horses, and 
obliged them to keep a footpace. As it was next to impos- 
sible for men. so much agitated as they were by this time, to 
sit still and move so slowly, all three got out and plodded 
on behind the carriage. The distance seemed interminable, 
and the walk was most laborious. As each was thinking 
within himself that the driver must have lost his way, a. 
church bell, close at hand, struck the hour of midnight, and 
the carriage stopped. It had moved softly enough, but when 
it ceased to crunch the snow, the silence was as startling as 
if some great noise had been replaced by perfect stillness. — 

“This is the place, gentlemen,’’ said the driver, dismount- 
ing from his horse, and knocking at the door of a little inn. 
“Halloa! Past twelve o’clock is the dead hour of night 
here.’’ 
The knocking was loud and long, but it failed to rouse the 

_ drowsy inmates. All continued dark and silent as before. 
They fell back a little, and looked up at the windows, which 
were mere black patches in the whitened house front. No 
light appeared. The house might have been deserted, or the © 
sleepers dead, for any air of life it had about it. 

They spoke together, with a strange inconsistency, in 
whispers, unwilling to disturb again the dreary echoes they 
had just now raised. 

“Tet us go on,” said the younger brother, “and leave 
this good fellow to wake them, if he can. I cannot rest 
until I know that we are not too laie. Let us go on, in the 


name of Heaven !” 
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They did so, leaving the postillion to order such accommo- 
dation as the house afforded, and to renew his knocking. 
Kit accompanied them with a little bundle, which he had 
hung in the.carriage when they left home, and had not for- 
gotten since—the bird in his old cage—just as she had left 
him. She would be glad to see her bird, he knew. 

The road wound gently downward. As they proceeded 
they lost sight of the church whose clock they had heard, 
and of the small village clustering round it. ‘The. nase 
which was now renewed, and which in that stillness they 
could plainly hear, troubled them. They wished the man 
would forbear, or that they had told him not to break the 
silence until they returned. 

The old church tower, clad in a ghostly garb of pure cold 
white, again rose up before them, and a few moments brought 
them close beside it—a venerable building—grey,'even in 
the midst of the hoary landscape. 

A wicket gate was close at hand, but there was more than 
one path across the chur chyard. to isch it led, and, uncer- 
tain which to take, they came to.a stand again. 


The village erost was close at hand. There was a faint 


light in a chamber window not far off, and Kit ran towards 
that house to ask their way. . 

His first shout was answered by an old man within, who 
presently appeared at the casement, wrapping some garment 
round his throat as a protection peas the cold, and demanded 
who was abroad at that unseasonable hour, wanting him. 

‘“T am sorry to call you from your bed,” said Kit; “ but 
those gentlemen you may see by the churchyard gate are 
strangers too, who have just arrived from a long journey, 
and seek the parsonage-house. You can direct us ?” 

‘“T should be able to,” answered the old man, in a tremb- 
ling voice, “for come next summer I have been sexton here 
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good fifty years. The right-hand path, friend, is the road. 
There is no ill news for our good gentleman, I hope ?” 

Kit thanked him, and made him a hasty answer in the 
negative ; he was turning back, when his attention was 
caught by the voice of a child. Looking up, he saw a very 
little creature at a neighboring window. 

““ What is that?” cried the child earnestly. ‘‘ Has my 
dream come awa Pray speak to me, whoever that is, 
awake and up.” , 

“Poor Boy !”” said the sexton, before Kit evi answer 
“how goes it, darling »” . 

“Has my dala come true !”? exclaimed the child again, 
in a voice so fervent that it might have thrilled to the heart 
of any listener. “ But no, that can never be! How could 
it be! oh! how could it !” 

“T guess his meaning,” said the sexton. “To thy bed 
again, dear boy !” 

© Ay !”? eried the child, in a burst of despair, ‘‘ I knew it 
could never be; I felt too sure of that, before I asked. But 
all to-night, and last night too, it was the same. I never 
ge asleep but that cruel dream comes back.” 

— Try to ahcep again,” said the old man, soothingly. “ It 
will go in time.” ye 

“ No, no, I would rather that it stayed—cruel as it is, I 
would rather that it stayed,’ rejoined the child. “Iam nob 
afraid to have it in my sleep, but I am so sad—so very, very 
sad.” 

The old man flected him, the child in tears replied good 
night, and Kit was again Moke 

He hurried back, moved by what he heard, though more 
by the child’s manner, than by anything he had said, as his’ 
meaning was hidden from him. They took the path indi- 
cated by the sexton, and soon arrived before the parsonage 
wall. Turning round to look about them, when they had 
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got thus far, they saw, among some ruined buildings at a 
distance, one solitary light. 

lt shone from what appeared to be an old oriel window, 
and being surrounded by the deep shadows of overhanging 
walls, sparkled like a star. Bright and glimmering as the 
stars above their heads, lonely and motionless as they, it 
seemed to claim some kindred ‘with the eternal lamps of 
heaven, and to burn in fellowship with them. 

*¢ What light is that >” exclaimed Us younger brother. 

“Tt is surely,” said Mr. Garland, ‘in the ruin’ where they 
live. I see no other ruin hereabouts.” 

“ They cannot,” returned the brother, hastily, “ be walking 
at this late hour weratir 

Kit interposed directly, and begged that, while they rang 
and waited at the gate, they would let him make his way to 
where the light was shining, and try to ascertain if any peo- 
ple were about, Obtaining the permission he desired, he 
darted off with breathless eagerness, and, still carrying The 
bird- “cage in his hand, made ‘straight Petaids the spot. 

It was not easy to hold that pace among the graves, and 
at another time he might have gone more slowly, or round 
by the path. Unmindful of all obstacles, however, he 
pressed forward without slackening his Peal: and soon 
arrived within a few yards of the window. ree 

He approached as softly as he could, and, advancing so 
near the wall as to brush the whitened ivy with his dress, 
listened. There was no sound inside. The church itself 
was no more quiet. Touching the glass with his cheek, he 
listened again. No, And yet there was such a Silence all 
around, that he felt sure he could have heard even the 
oe of a sleeper, if there had been one there. 

A strange circumstance, a light in such a place at that 
time of night, with no one near it. 

A curtain was drawn across the lower portion of the win- 
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dow, and he could not see into the room. But there was no 
' shadow thrown upon it from within. To have gained a 
footing on the wall and tried to look in from above, would 
have been attended with some dangér—certainly with some 
noise, and the chance of terrifying the child, if that really 
were her habitation. Again and again he listened, and 
again the same wearisome blank. | 

Leaving the spot with slow and cautious steps, and_ skirt- 
ing the ruin for a few paces, he came at length to a door. 
He knocked. No answer. But there was a curious noise 
inside. It was difficult to determine what it was. It bore 
a resemblance to the low moaning of one in pain, but it was 
not ‘that, being far too regular and constant. Now it seemed 
a kind of song, now a wail—seemed, that is, to his changing 
fancy, for the sound itself was never changed or checked. 
It was unlike anything he had ever heard, and in its tone 
there was something fearful, chilling and unearthly. 

The listener’s blood ran oe now than ever it had done 
in frost and snow, but he knocked again.. There was no 
answer, and the conn went on without any interruption. 
He iid his hand softly upon the latch, and put his knee 
against the door. It was not secured on the inside, but 
yielded to the pressure, and turned upon its hinges. He saw 
the glimmering of a fire upon the old walls, and entered. 


, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue dull, red glow of a wood fire—for no lamp or candle 
burned within the room—showed him a figure seated on the 
hearth with its back towards him, bending over the fitful 
light. The attitude was that of one who sought the heat. 
Tips “was, and yet was not. The stooping posture and the 
cowering form were there, but no hands were stretched out 
to meet the grateful antl no shrug or shiver compared 
its luxury with the piercing cold outside. With limbs hud- 
dled together, head bowed down, arms crossed upon the 
‘breast, and fingers tightly clenched, it rocked to and fro 
upon its seat without a moment’s pause, accompanying the 
action with the mournful sound he had heard. 

The heavy door had closed behind him on his entrance, 
with a crash that made him start. The figure neither spoke 
nor turned to look, nor gave in any other way the faintest 
sign of having heard the noise. The form was that of an 
old man, his white head akin in color to the mouldering 
embers upon which he gazed. And the failing ight and 
dying fire, the time-worn room, the solitude, the wasted life, 
and gloom, were all in fellowship. Ashes, and dust, and 
ruin ! 

Kit tried to speak, and did pronounce some words, though 
what they were he scarcely knew. Still the same terrible 
low ery went on—still the same rocking in the chair—the 
same stricken figure was there, unchanged and heedless of 
his presence. 

He had his hand upon the latch, when something in the 
form—distinctly seen as one log broke and fell, and, as it 
fell, blazed up—arrested it. He returned to where he had 
stood before—advanced a pace—another—-another _ still. 


/ 
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Another, and he saw the face. Yes! changed as it was, he 
knew it well. 

‘“* Master !’”’ he cried, stooping on one knee and catching 
at his hand. ‘ Dear.master. Speak to me !” 

The old man turned slowly towards him; and muttered, 
in a hollow voice, * 

“This is another! How many of these spirits there have 
been to-night !” b isall 

“No spirit, master. No one but your old servant. You 
know me now, I am sure? Miss Nell—where is she— 
where is she ?” ; 

* They all say that!” eried the old man. “ They all ask 
the same question. A spirit !” 

‘6 Where is she?’ demanded Kit. “Oh tell me but that 
—but that, dear master.”’ : 

‘““ She is asleep—yonder—in there.” 

“ Thank God !” 

“Ay! Thank God!” returned the old man. “T have 
prayed to Him many, and many, and many a livelong night, 
when she has been asleep, He knows. Hark! Did wks 
call ?” 

“T heard no voice.” 

“You did. You hear her now. Do you tell me that you 
don’t hear that ?” 

He started up, and listened again. 

“Nor that?’ he cried, with a triumphant smile. ‘“ Can 
anybody know that voice so well as I? Hush! hush!’ 

Motioning to him to be silent, he stole away into another 
chamber. After a short absence (during which he could be 
heard to speak in a softened soothing tone) he returned, 
bearing in his hand a lamp. 

‘She is still asleep,’ he whispered. ‘‘ You were right. 
She did not call—unless she did so in her slumber. She has 
called to me in her sleep before now, sir; as I sat by, watch- 
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ing, I have seen ii lips move, and have known, though no 
sound came from them, that she spoke of me. I feared the 
light might dazzle hbr eyes and wake her, so I brought it 
here.” : 

He spoke rather to himself than to his visitor, but when | 
he had put the lamp upon the table, he took it up, as if im- 
pelled by some momentary recollection or curiosity, and held 
it near the other’s face. Then, as if forgetting his motive in 
the very action, he turned away and put it down again. 

‘‘She is sleeping soundly,” he said; ‘‘ but no wonder. 
Angel hands have strewn the ground deep with snow, that 
the lightest footstep may be lighter yet; and the very birds 
are dead, that they may not wake her. She used to feed 
them, sir. Though never so cold and hungry, the timid 
things would fly from us. They never flew from her !” 

Again he stopped to listen, and scarcely drawing breath, 
listened for a long, long time. That fancy past, he opened 
an old chest, took out some clothes as fondly as if they had 
been living things, and began to smovth and brush them 
with his hand. . 

“Why dost thou lie so idle there, dear Nell,” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ when there are bright red berries out of doors wait- 
ing for thee to pluck them ? Why dost thou lie so idle there, 
when thy little friends come creeping to the door, crying, | 
‘where is Nell—sweet Nell >’—and sob, and weep, because 
they do not see thee. She was always gentle with children. 
The wildest. would do her bidding—she had a tender way 

with them, indeed she had !” 

Kit had no power to speak. ‘His eyee were filled with 
tears. 

“Her little homely dross Stor Nason 1? Nae the old 
man, pressing it to his breast, and patting it with his shri- 
velled hand. ‘She will miss it when she wakes. They 
have hid it here in sport, but she shall have it—she shall 
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have it. I would not vex my darling for the wide world’s 
riches. See here—these shoes—how worn they are—she 
kept them to remind her of our last long journey. You see 
where the little feet were bare upon the ground. They told 
me, afterwards, that the stones had cut and bruised them. 
she never told me that. No, no, God bless her, and I have 
remembered since, she walked behind me, sir, that I might 
not see how lame she was—but yet she had my hand in 
hers, and seemed to lead me still.” 

He pressed them to his lips, and having carefully put 
them back again, went on communing with himself—looking 
wistfully from time to time towards the chamber he had 
lately visited. 

‘“‘She*was not wont to be a lie-abed; but she was well 

then. We must have patience. When she is well again 
_ she will rise early, as she used to do, and ramble abroad in 
the healthy morning time. I often tried to track the way ~ 
she had gone, but her small fairy footstep left no print upon 
the dewy ground to guide me. Who is that? Shut the 
door. Quick !—Have we not enough to do to drive away 
that marble cold, and keep her warm !” 

The door was indeed opened, for the entrance of Mr. Gar- 
land and his friend, accompanied by two other persons. 
These were the schoolmaster, and the bachelor. The former 
held a light in his hand. He had, it seemed, but gone to 
his own cottage to replenish the exhausted lamp, at the mo- 
ment when Kit came up and found the old man alone. 

He softened again at the sight of these two friends, and 
laying aside the angry manner—if to anything so feeble and 
so sad the term can be applied—in which he had spoken 
when the door opened, resumed his former seat, and subsi- 
ded, by little and little, into the old action, and the old, dull, 
wandering sound. 

Of the SaPueae he took no heed whatever. He had seen | 
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them, but appeared quite incapable of interest or curiosity. 


The younger brother stood apart. . The bachelor drew a 


chair towards the old man, and sat down close beside him. 


After a long silence, he entared to speak. 


“Another night, end not in bed?” he said sop: a | ; 
opal you would is mindful of your promise to me. we a 
do you not take some rest ?” i aes Bc 

“Sleep has left me,” returned the old 1 man. “It is all 


with her !”’ 9) 


“Tt would - pain her very much to Nata that. you were 


a has slept so very long. “And yet Lam rash to say So. Iti As 


- watching thus,” said the bachelor.» “ You >: ie mot aa 
her pain?” r 


““T am not sure of that, if it ‘veatd ory: rouse ier. “She 
a good and happy sleep Pn a eB ty . 
inde “it is,” returned the bachelor. ‘Indeed, ae Fs . 
ore 


“tt is ie oe 


ye That?s well !—and the waking,” fuliaeea the old Wan 
‘** Happy too. Happier than tongue can tell, or heart of 

man conceive.” aN 

They watched him as he rose. end stole on tiptoe to the 
other chamber where the lamp had been replaced. They 
listened as he spoke again within its ‘silent walls. They 
looked into the faces of each other, and no man’s cheek was 
free from tears. He came back, whispering es she was 


still asleep, but that he thought she had moved. 


was her 
hand, he said—a little—a very, very: redo he was 
i pice sure she had moved it—perhaps in seeking his. He 


had known her to do that before now, though in the deepest 
sleep the while. And when he had said this, he dropped 
into his chair ag gain, and clasping his hands saris his head, 
uttered a ery never to be forgotten. 

The poor schoolmaster motioned to the bachelor that he 


would come upon the other side, and speak to him. They 


that aha would speak to you herself, and in her T name it is 
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gently unlocked his fingers, which he had taisted. in his 
grey hair, and pressed them in their own. 

“ He will hear me, ” said the schoolmaster, “yp am sure. 
He will hear either me or you if we beseech him. She 
would, at all times.” 
ttl. All hear any voice she liked to hear,” cried the old 
man. “T love all she loved !” 

“1 know you. do,” returned the schoolmaster. “I am 
certain of it. Think of her; think of all the sorrows and — 


afflictions you have shared together; of all the trials, and ee 


all the peaceful pleasures, you have jointly known.” Ml 

“Tdo. Ido. I think of nothing else.” 

«y would haye you think of. nothing else to- night—of — 
nothing but those things which will soften your heart, dear 
friend, and open it to old. affections and old times. It i 1S s0 
that I speak now.” — a x «hy 

“You do well. to speak softly,” said the old man. “We 
will not wake her. I should be glad to see her eyes again, 
and to see her smile. There is a smile ‘upon. her young face 
now, but it is fixed and changeless. I would have it come 
and go. That shall be in Heaven’s good time. ue will not 


wake her.” | Bn am hy ae 


“ Let us not talk of her in her sleep, but as she used to be 
when you were journeying together, far away—as she was 
at home, in the old house from which you fled together—as 
she was in the old cheerful time,” said the schoolmaster. | 

“(She was always cheerful—very cheerful,” cried the old 
man, looking steadfast at him. “There was ever something - 
mild and quiet about her, I remember, from the first; but 
she was of a happy nature.’’ ip 

“We have heard you say,” pursued re schoolmaster, 
“that in this, and in all goodness, she was like her mother. 
You can think of, and remember her.” 
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way ; 
He maintainec his steadfast look, but gave no adie. 

‘Or even one before her,”’ said thi bachelor. ““Ttis many, 
years ago, and affliction males the time longer, “but you have 
not forgotten her whose death contributed to make this child 
so dear to you, even before you knew her worth or could 
read her heart? Say, that you could carry back your 
thoughts to very distant days—to the time of your early life 
—when, unlike this fa’ flower, you did not pass your youth 
alone. Sy, that you sould remember, long ago, another 
ehild who loved you dearly, you being but a child yourself. 
Say, that you had a brother, long forgotten, long unseen, 
long separated from you, who now, at last, in your utmost 
need, came back to comfort and console you””— 

“To be to you what you were once to him,” cried the 
younger, falling on his knee before him; “to repay your 


old affection, brother dear, by constant i. solicitude, and — 


love; to be, bt your right hand what he did never cease to 
be when oceans rolled ee us; to call to witness his 
unchanging truth and mindfulness of by-gone > days, whole 
years of desolation. Give me but one word of recognition, 
brother—and never—no never, in the brightest moment of 
our youngest days, when, poor silly boys, we thought to pass 
our lives together—have we been half as dear and precious 
to each other as we shall be from this time hence.” 

The old man looked from face to face, and his lips moved ; 
but no sound came from them in reply. aif 

“If we were knit together then,” pursued the younger 
brother, ‘what will be the bond evden us now! Our 
love and fellowship began in childhood, when life was all 
before us, and will be resumed when we have proved it, and 
are but children at the last. And even,” he added in an 


=" 


altered voice, ‘even if what I dread to name has come to | 


pass—even if that be so, or is to be (which Heaven forbid — 
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and spe 1 ‘us !) )—still, dont brother, we are not apart, 
have 1at comfort in our gr eat pets ) 
j ay. little and little, the old. man had drawn back towards 
the inner chamber, white, these. words were spoken. He 
pointed there, as he replied, with trembling lips, 4 
“You plot among you to wean my heart from her. You 


never will do that—never white TL have life. Ihave no re- 


lative or friend but her—I never had—I never will have. 
She is all in all to me. It is too late to part us now.” 

Waving them off with his hand, and calling softly to her 
as he went, he stole into the room. They who were left 
behind drew close together, and after a few whispered 
words—not unbroken by emotion, or easily uttered—follow- 
ed him. They moved so gently, that their footsteps made 
no noise; but there were sobs from Fabs the group, and 
sounds of grief and mourning. 

For she was dead. There, upon her Little bed, she lay at 
rest. phe solemn stillness was no marvel now. 
. She> was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so’ free 
from trace of pain, SO fair to look upon. She seemed a crea- 
ture fresh from the hand of God, and waiting for the breath 


of life ; not ope who had lived and suffered death. - eh 


Her couch was dressed with here and there some winter 
berries and green leayes, gathered in a spot she had been 
used to favor. “When I die, put near me something that 


has loved the light, and had the a above it always. ” Those » 


were her words. 

She was dead. Dear, gente mee noble Nell, was 
dead. Her little bird—a poor slight thing the pressure of a 
finger would have crushed—was i in its cage; and the strong 
heart of its child-mistress was mute and Werioniess for ever. 
_ Where were the traces of her early cares, her sufferings, 
f ‘and fatigues? All gone. (His was the true death before 


their weeping eyes}) Sorrow was dead indced in her, but 
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peace and verfect happiness were born ; imaged in her tran- 
/ quil beauty and profound repose. — f 

And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this 

change. Yes. ‘The old fireside had smiled upow that.same 
“sweet face; it had passed like a dream through haunts of 
-. misery and care; at the dooor of the poor schoolmaster on 
_. the summer evening, at the still bedside of the dying boy, 
there had been the same mild lovely look. So shall we 
know the angels in their majesty, after death. ~ ; 

The old man held one languid arm in his, and ducaeaies 
small hand tight folded to his breast for a It was 

- the hand she had stretched out to him with her last smile— 
‘the hand that had led him on through all their wanderings. 
Ever and anon he pressed it to his lips; then hugged it to 
his breast again, murmuring that it was warmer now; and 
as he said it he looked, in agony, to those who stood around, 
as if imploring them to help her. 

She was dead, and past all help, or need of it. The 
ancient rooms she had seemed to fill with life, even while 
her own was waning fast—the garden she had tended—the 
eyes she had gladdened—the noiseless haunts of many a 
thoughtful hour—the paths she had trodden as it were but 
yesterday—could know her no more. 

Moi It is not,” said the schoolmaster, as he bent down to kiss 
er on the pice, and gave his tears free vent, “it is not in 
this world that Honey s justice ends. Think what, iti is Com-_ 
‘pared with the world to which her young spirit. has winged | 
its early flight, and say, if one deliberate wish expressed in 
solemn terms above this bed could | S her back to life, im 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


WHEN riorning came, and they could speak more calmly 
on the subject ef their grief, they heard how her life had 
closed. 

She-had been dead two days. They were all about her at 
the time, knowing that the end was drawing on. She died 
soon after daybreak. They had read and talked to her in 
the earlier portion of the night, but as the hours crept on, 
she sunk to sleep. They could tell, by what she fainiby 4) Uy 
uttered in her dreams, that they were of her journeyings 
with the old man; hey were of no painful scenes, but of. 
those who had helped and used them kindly, for she often 
said “ God bless you!” with great fervor. Waking, she 
never wandered in her mind but once, and that was at beau- 
tiful music which she said was in tiie air. God knows. It 

“may have been. me i ae 

Opening her eyes at last, from a very quiet sleep, she 
begged that they would kiss her onceagain. That done, she 
turned to the old man with a lovely smile upon her fade im ; 
such, they said, as they had never seen, and never could 
forget—and “ee with both her arms about his neck. 
They’ did not know that she was dead at first. 

“She would like to see poor Kit, she had often said of late. 

She wished there was somebody to take her love to Kit. 
And even then, she never thought or spoke about him, but 
with something of ‘her old, clear, merry laugh. ae . 

We For the’ ‘rest, shaitla never murmured or complained ; 
. t avith a quiet mind, and manner quite unaltered—save 
she e1 every day Banas ‘more earnest and more grateful 
—faded like the light upon the summer’s evening. 
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he child who had been her little friend came there almost 
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, ee was day, with an offering of dried flow ers which 
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egged them to lay upon her breast. It was he who had 
come to the win ow overnight and spoken to the sexton, and 
they saw in the snow traces of small feet, where he had 
been lingering near the room in which she lay before he 
“went to bed. He had a fancy, it seemed, that they had left 


te _ her there alone ; and could not. bear the shout 
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| “It was Sunday—a bright, clear, wintry 
they traversed the village street, those rho were warking in 


He told them ps his dream again, and that it was of her 
being restored to them, just as she used to be. He begged 
_ hard to see her, saying that he would be very quiet, and 
that they need nol fear his being alarmed, for he had sat 
alone by his younger brother all day long, when he was 
dead, and had felt glad to be so near him. They let him 
have his wish; and indeed he kept his word, and was. in his 


_ childish way a lesson to them all. 


‘Up to that time, the old man had not spoken once—except 
to her—or stirred a om the bedside. But when he saw her 
little favorite, he was moved as they had not seen him yet, 
and made as though he would have him comenearer. Then 


" pointing to the bed, he burst into tears for the first time, and 
. they who stood by, knowing that the sight of this child had 


done him good, left them alone together. 


Soothing high with his artless talk of her, the child per- 





suaded him to take some rest, to walk S| to Ao almost 
as he desired him. And oe, the dies © on 

must remove her in her earthly shape from earth ye 
ever, he led him away, that he might not know when she 
from | gr 

re to mines feth leaves and Pirries for her bed. 
ry afternoon—and as 
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their path drew back to make way for them, and gave them 


a softened greeting. Some shook the old man kindly by the 
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hand, some stood Pinan’ while he tottered by, andl Tai, 
cried “God help him !” as he passed along. — 

“ Neighbor !? said the old man, stopping at the cottaat 


where his young guide’s mother dwelt, “ how is it that the . 


folks are nearly all in black to-day : ? i have seen a mourn- 
ing ribbon or a piece of crape on almost every one.” 

She coutl not tell, the woman said. 

“Why, you See yon wear the color too !” he cried. 
‘Windows are closed that never used to be by day. What 
does this mean ?” 

Again the woman said she could not tell. 

“We must go back,’ said the old man, hurriedly. ‘We, 
must see what this ia? 

“No, no,” cried the child, detaining him. ‘“ Remember 
what you promised. Our way is to the old green lane, 
where she and I so often were, and where you found us 
more than once making those garlands for her garden. Do 
not turn back !?? — 


that.” 


leave her, but just now !” 

“True. True. It was her we left—was it !”’ 

He pressed | his hand. upon his brow, looked vacantly round, 
" impelled by 2 sudden ouehe crossed the road, 
the sexton’s house. He anid his assistant were 
sitting betore the fire. Both rose up, on seeing who it was. 

The child made a_hasty sign to them with his hand. It 
was the action of an instant, bt that, and the old man’s look, 
ad quite enough. 

“Do you—do you hil any one to-day ?” he said eagerly. 

“Tt isa holiday with us, good sir,” returned the sexton 

mildly. ‘‘ We have no work to do to-day.” 
“Why then, ’ll go where you will,” said the old man, 


‘we 





we cae | om 


‘Where is she now?” said the old man. “Tell me- 


“Do you not know?” returned the child. “Did we not ~ 


” 
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turning to the child. ‘ You’re sure of what you tell mal ‘ a 
ou would not deceive me? I am changed even in the 
little time since you last saw me.” Ri 
“Go thy ways with him, sir,’”’ cried the Sexton, “and — 
, Heaven be with ye Doth 2) go ae : 
“T am quite ready,” said the old man, meekly: “Come, @ 
_ doy, come—” and so submitted to be led away. i 
And now the bell—the bell she had so often heard bY.» “tT 
night and day, and. listened toywith. solemn pleasure almost 4 
as a living voice—rung its remorseless toll for her, So young, a 
So beautiful, so good. Decrepit age, and vigorous life, and 
blooming youth, and helpless_ infaney, poured fue 
crutches, in the pride of strength and health, in the full | 
blush of promise, in the mere dawn of life—to gather round ( 
her tomb. What was the death it would shut in, o that 
~ which still could walk above itt an we, 
Along the crowded path they bore her now ; ‘pure asthe 4 
- newly-fallen snow that. covered it; whose day on earth had 
‘been as fleeting. Under that ee where she had sat 
when Heaven in its mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, 
she passed again, and the old church received her in its 
quiet shade. © - om , 
They carried her | to one old nook, where she had many 
and many a time sat musing, and laid their burden softly. on 
the pavement. The light stebxined | on itthrough thegllers 
- window—a window, where the boughs of trees were ever 
rustling in the summer, and where the bird sang sweetly 
all day long. With every breath of air that stirred among 
those branches in the > sunshine, some trembling, changing 
light, would fall upon her grave. 
Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Many a 
. young hand dropped i in its little tae ohh, many a stifled sob 
was heard. Some—and they were not a few—knelt comes 
All were sincere and truthful in their sorrow. 
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The service done, the mourners stood apart, and the vil- 
lagers closed round to look into the grave before the pave- 
ment stone should be replaced. One called to mind how he 
had seen her sitting on that very spot, and how her book had. 
fallen on her lap, and she was gazing with a pensive face 
upon the sky. A whisper went about among the oldest there, 
that she had seen and talked with angels; and when Doar 
called to mind how she had looked, and spoken, and her 
early death, some thought it Maient be so indeed. Thus, 
“coming to the grave in little knots, and gl ancing: dow n, a 
giving place to others, and thle off in whispering groups 
of three or four, the alive was clggeed. | in the of om but 
the sexton and sie ‘mourning friends. ‘ e 

They saw the vault covered and the stone fixed down.» 
Then, when the dusk of evening had come on, and not a — 
souk disturbed the sacred stillness of the dlact st hen the 
bright moon poured i in her light on. ‘tomb and monument, on 


pillar, wall, and arch, and most of all (it seemed to titer), . 


upon her quiet grave—in that calm time, when all outward: 
things and inward thoughts teem with assurances of immor- 
tality, and worldly hopes and fears are humbled 1 in the dust 
before them—then, with tranquil and submissive hearts they 
turned away, and left the child with God. an, 

It was late when the old man came home. The boy had. 
led him to his own dwelling , under some pretence, on their 
way back ; and, rendered heioey by his long ramble and 


late want of st, he had sunk into a deep sleep by the fire- » 


side. He Wo Pacsactl? exhausted, and they were careful 
not to rouse him. The slum er. im a long time, and 
when he at length awoke the ; moon was shining. 

. The younger brother, uneasy at his protracted absenee, 





was watching at the oo for his coming, when he appeared 


in the pathway with his little guide. He advanced to meet 
them, and tenderly obliging the old man to lean upon his 
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arm, conducted him with slow and trembling steps towards 
the bivuss, 

He repaired to her chamber, straight. Not finding what 
he had left there, he returned with distracted looks to the 
room in which they were assembled. From that, he rushed 
into the schoolmaster’s cottage, calling her name. They 


followed close upon him, and when, he had vainly searched — 


it, brought him home. 
With such persuasive words as pity and affection could 


suggest, they prevailed upon him to sit among them and 


hear what ‘they should tell him. Then, endeavoring by 
every little artifice to prepare his mind for what must come, 
and dwelling with many fervent words upon the happy lot 
to which she had been removed, they told him, at last, the 
truth. The moment it had ae their lips, fis fell aun 
among them like a murdered man. 

For many hours they had little hope of his surviving ; but 
grief is strong, and he recovered. 

If there be any who have never known the blank that fol- 
lows death—the weary void—the sense of desolation that 
will come upon the strongest minds, when something fami- 
liar and beloved is missed at every turn—if there be any 
who have not known this, and proved it by their own expe- 
rience, they can never faintly guess, how, for many days, 


the old man pined and moped away the time, and wandered 





here and there as seeking something, and bind no comfort. 

Whatever power of thought or memory h ‘retained, was 
all bound up in her. He never understood, or seemed to 
eare to understand, about his brother. To every endearment 
and attention he éotinuedt listless. 






If they spoke to him on 
this, or any other theme—save one—he would hear them 
patiently for a while, then turn away, and go on seeking as 
before. 

They bethought them of a removal from ag scene of this 
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last sorrow, trying whether change of place would rouse or 
eheer him. His brother sought the advice of those who 
were accounted skillful in such matters, and they came and 
saw him. Some of the number stayed upon the spot, con- 
versed with him when he would converse, and watched him 
as he wandered up and down, alone and silent. Move him 
where they might, they said he would ever seek to get back 
there. His mind would run upon that spot. If they con- 
fined him closely, and kept a strict guard upon him, they 

might hold him prisoner, but if he could by any means es-— 
cape, he would surely wander back to that places or die 
upon the road. ’ , 

The boy, to whom he had submitted at first, tad 2 no longer 
any influence with him. At times he would ied the child 
to walk by his side, or would even take such notice of his 
presence as giving oe his hand, or would stop to kiss his 
cheek, or pat him on the head. At other times, he would 
entreat him—not unkindly—to be gone, and would not 
brook him near. But whether alone or with this plant 
friend, or with those who would have given him, at any cost 
or sacrifice, some consolation or some peace of mind, if haply. 
the means could be devised, he was at all times the same— 
with ‘no love or eare for aavehid in ei broken-hearted 
man. ; 

At length they found one aay that he had risen. early, 
end, with his knapsack on his back, his staff in hand, her 
own straw hat, : and little basket full of such th’mgs as she 
had been used to carry, was gone. As they were making 
ready to pursue him’ far and wide, a schoolboy came who 
had seen him, but a moment before, sitting in the church— 
upon her grave, he said. 

They hastened there, and going softly to the door, espied 
him in the attitude of one who waited patiently. They did 
not disturb a then. but kept a watch upon him all that 
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day. When it grew quite dark, he rose aid returnad home, 


- and went to bed, murmuring to himself, ‘She will come to- 


morrow !” 

Upon the morrow he was there again from sunrise until 
night; and still at night he laid him down to rest, and mut- 
tered, ‘ She will come to morrow !”’ 

And thenceforth, every day, and all day long, he waited 
at her grave for her. How many pictures of new journeys 
over pleasant country, of resting-places under the free broad 
sky, of rambles in the fields and woods, and paths not often 
trod—how many tones of that one well-remembered voice— 
how many glimpses of the form, the fluttering dress, the hair 
that waved so gaily in the wind—how many visions of what 

-had been, and what he hoped was yet to be—rose up before 
him, in the old, dull, silent church! He never told them 
what he thought, or where he went. He would sit with 
them at night, pondering with a secret satisfaction, they 
could see, upon the flight that he and she would take before 
night came again; and still they would hear him whisper in 
his prayers, “‘Oh! Let her come to-morrow !” 

The last time was on a genial day in spring. He did not 
return at the usual hour, and they went to seek him. He 
was lying dead upon the stone. 

They laid him by the side of her whom he had loved so 
well; and, in the church where they had often prayed and 
siticeldl wad lingered hand in hand, the ehild ang the old man 
slept todether. i 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 


THe magic reel, which, rolling on before, has led the 
chronicler thus far, now slackens in its pace, and stops. It 
les before the goal—the pursuit is at an end. 

It remains but to dismiss the leaders of the little crowd 
who have borne us company upon the road, and so to close 
the journey. 

Foremost among them, the dwarf Quilp claims our shud- 
dering attention. 

Betrayed in some nefarious plot by his partner Brass, the 
dwarf betook himself one dark and foggy afternoon to his 
hermitage upon the wharf. 

By a great exertion of strength, he closed the two old 
gates, which were deeply sunken in the mud, and barred © 
them with a heavy beam. That done, he shook his matted 
hair from about his eyes, and tried them, Strong and fast. 

“The fence between this wharf and the next is easily 
climbed,” said the dwarf, when he had taken these precau- 
tions. ‘‘ There’s a back lane too from there. That shall be 
my way out. A man need know his road well, to find it in 
this lovely place to-night. I need fear no unw eae visit- 
ers while this lasts, I think.” 

Almost reduced “to the necessity of groping his way with 
his hands, (it had grown so dark, and the fog had so much 
increased i he returned to his lair; and after musing for 
some time over the'fire, busied hifuvelt in preparations for a 
speedy departure. i 

While he was collecting a few necessaries, and cramming 
them into his pockets, he never once ceased communing with 
himself in a low voice. 

‘Oh, Sampson Brass !”” he muttered, ‘‘ good, worthy crea- 
ture—if I could but hug you! if I could only fold you in 
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my arms, and squeeze your ribs, as I could squeeze them if 
T once had you tight, what a meeting there would be between 
us! If we ever do cross each other again, Sampson, we’ll 
have a greeting not easily to be forgotten, trust me. Oh, if 
we were face to face in this room again, my white-livered 
man of law, how well contented one of us would be !” 

There he stopped; and raising a bowl of punch to his 
lips, drank a long, deep draught, as if it were fair water and 
cooling to his parched mouth. Setting it down abruptly, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What’s that ?” 

A knocking at the gate he had closed. A loud and violent 
knocking—then a pause—as if those who knocked had stop- 
ped to listen. Then the noise again, more clamorous and . 
importunate than before. 

“So soon!” said the dwarf. ‘‘And so eager! I am 
afraid I shall disappoint you. It is well I’m quite pre- 
pared.” 

As he spoke, he extinguished the candle. In his impetu- 
ous attempts to subdue the brightness of the fire, he overset 
the stove, which came tumbling forward, and fell with a 
erash upon the burning embers it had shot forth in its descent, 
leaving the room in pitchy darkness. The noise at the gate ~ 
still continuing, he felt his way to the ‘a and stepped into 
the open air. 

At that moment the knocking Gap: It was about eight 
o’clock ; but the dead of the darkest night would have been 
as noon-day, in comparison with the thick ¢ oud which then 
rested upon the earth, and oul eerying from view. 
He darted forward a few paces, as if into the mouth of some 
dim, yawning cavern; then, thinking he had gone wrong, 
changed the direction of his steps; then stood still, not 
knowing how to turn. 

“Tf trey would knock again,” said Quilp, trying to peer 
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into the gloom by which he was surrounded, “the sound 
might guide me. Come. Batter the gate once more !’’ 

He stood listening intently, but the noise was not renewed. 
Nothing was to be heard in the deserted place, but at inter- 

als the distant barking of dogs. ‘The sound was far away 
—now in one quarter, now answered in another—nor was it 
any guide, for it often came from shipboard, as he knew. 

“Tf I could find a wall or fence,” said the dwarf, stretch- 
ing out his arms, and walking slowly on, “I should know 
which way to turn. A good, black night this, to have my 
dear friend here. If I had but that wish, it might, for any- 
thing I cared, never be day again.” ; 

As the word passed his lips, he staggered and fell; and 
the next moment was fighting with the cold dark water. 

For all its bubbling up and rushing in his ears, he could 
hear the knocking at the gate again—could hear a shout 
that followed it—could recognize the voice. For all his 
struggling and plashing, he could understand that they had 
lost their way, and had wandered back to the point from 
which they started ; > that that they were all but looking on 
while he was niente that they were close at hand, but 
could not make an effort ib save him ; that he thisheli had 
shut and barred them out. He answered .he shout—with a 
yell that seemed to make the hundred fires that danced be- 
fore his eyes tremble and flicker as if a gust of wind had © 
stirred them. It was of no avail. The strong tide filled his 
throat, and bore him on upon its rapid current. 

Another mortal struggle, and he was up again, beating 


the water with his hands, and looking out with wild and - 


glaring eyes that siowed him some black object he was 
drifting close upon. The hull of aship! He could touch 
- its smooth and slippery surface with his hand. One loud 
ery now—but the resistless water bore him down before he 
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could give it utterance, and, driving him under it, carried 
away a corpse. 

The body of Quilp being found—though not until some 
days had elapsed—-an inquest was held on it near the spot 
where it had been washed ashoie. The general supposition 
was that he had committed suicide, and, this appearing to 
be favored by all the circumstances of his death, the verdict 
was to that effect. He was left to be buried with a stake 
through his heart in the centre of four lonely roads. 

It was rumored afterwards that this horrible and barba- 
rous ceremony had been dispensed with, and that the re- 
mains had been secretly given np to Tom Scott, who after- 
wards assumed the name of an Italian image lad, with 


whom he had become acquainted; and tumbled with extra- 


ordinary success, and to overflowing audiences. 

Little Mrs. Quilp never quite forgave herself the one de- 
ceit that lay. so heavy on her conscience, and never spoke or 
thought of it but with bitter tears. Her husband had no 
relations, and she was rich. He had made no will, or she 
would probably have been poor. Having married the first 
time at her mother’s instigation, she consulted in her second 
choice nobody but herself. It fell upon a smart young fel- 
low enough; they lived together after marriage with no 
more than the average amount of quarreling, and led a 
merry life upon the dead dwarf’s money. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Garland, and Mr. Abel, went on as usual 
except that there was a Aan in their housaiinel as will be 
seen presently,) and in due time the latter went into part- 
-nership with his friend the notary, on which occasion there 
was a dinner , and a ball, and great extent of dissipation. 
Unto this balLghere happened to be invited the most bashful 
-young lady that was ever seen, with whom Mr. Abel hap- 
pened to fall in love. How it happened, or how they found 
it out, or wl.:zh of them first communicated the discovery to 
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the other, nobody knows. But certain it is, that in course 
of time they were married ; and equally certain it is, that 
they were the happiest of the happy ; and no less certain it 
is, that they deserved to be so. And it is pleasant to 
write down that they reared a family ; because any propa- 
gation of -goodness and benevolence is no small addition to 
the aristocracy of nature, and no small subject of rejoicing 
for mankind at large. 

The pony preserved his character for independence and prin- 
ciple down to the last moment of his life, which was an 
unusually long one, and caused him to be looked upon, in- 
deed, as the very Old Parr of ponies. He often went to and 
fro with the little pheton between Mr. Garland’s and his 
son’s, and, as the old people and the young were frequently 
together, had a stable of his own at the new establishment, 
into which he would walk of himself with surprising dignity. 
He condescended to play with the children, as they grew old 
enough to cultivate his friendship, and would run up and 
down the little paddock with them like a dog; but though 
he relaxed so far, and allowed them such smndll freedoms as 
caresses, or even to look at his shoes or hang on by his tail, 
he never permitted any one among them to mount his tess . 


or drive him; thus showing that even their familiarity must — 


have its limits, and that there were points between them far 
too serious for ita 

He was not unsusceptible of warm Pgirvents i in his 
later life, for when the good bachelor came to live with Mr. 
Garland upon the clergyman’s decease, he conceived a great 
friendship for him, and amiably submitted to be driven by — 
his hands without ae least resistance. He did no work for 
two or three years before he died, but lived in clover ; and 


his last act (like a choleric old ent was to se his — 


doctor. 
By slow degrees Mr. Chuckster béeame a friend to Kit, 
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But he never forgot or pardoned that circumstance of the 
shilling ; holding that if he had come back to get another he 
would fai done well enough, but that his returning to work 
out the former gift was e ae upon his moral character 
which no penitence or contrition could ever wash away. 

The gamblers, Isaac List and Jowl, with their confederate, 
pursued their course with varying success, until the failure 
of a spirited enterprise in the way of their profession dispersed 
them in different directions, and caused their career to re- 
ceive a sudden check from the long and strong arm of the 
law. 

The younger brother, or the single gentleman, for that de- 
signation is more familiar, would have drawn the poor 
schoolmaster from his lone retreat, and made him his com- 
panion and friend. But the humble village teacher was 
timid of venturing into the noisy world, and had become 
fond of his dwelling in the old church-yard. Calmly happy 
in his school, and in the spot, and in the attachment of her 
little mourner, he pursued his quiet course in peace: and 
was, through the righteous gratitude of his friend—let this 
brief mention suffice for that—a poor schoolmaster no more. 
_ That friend—single gentleman, or younger brother, which 
you will—had at his heart a heavy sorrow; but it bred in 
him no misanthropy or monastic gloom. He went forth into 
the woyld, a lover of his kind. For a long, long time, it was 
his chief delight to travel in the steps of the old man and 
the child, (so far as he could trace them from fer last narra- 
tive), to halt where they had halted, sympathize where they 
had suffered, and rejoice where they had been made glad. 
Those who had been kind to them did not escape his search. 

Kit had no idea of ever quitting Mr. Garland’s service; 
_ but, after serious remonstrance and advice from that gentle- 
man, began to contemplate the possibility of such a change 
being brought about in time. A good post was procured 
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for him, with a rapidity which took away his breath, by the 
single gentleman, and through the same kind agency his 
mother was secured from want, and made quite happy. 

Did Kit live a single man all his days, or did he marry ? 
Of course he married, and who should be his wife but Bar 
bara ? And the best of it was, he married so soon that little 
Jacob was an uncle before the calves of his legs had ever 
been encased in broadcloth pantaloons—though that was not 
quite the best either, for of necessity the baby was an uncle’ 
too. The delight of Kit?’s mother and of Barbara’s mother 
upon the great occasion is past all telling; finding they 
agreed so well on that, and on all other subjects, they took 
up their abode together, and were a most harmonious pair of 
friends from that time forth. 

When Kit had children six and seven years old, there was 
a Barbara among them, and a pretty Barbara she was. Nor 
was there wanting an exact facsimile and copy of little 
Jacob as he appeared in remote times.’ Of course there was 
an Abel, own godson to the Mr. Garland of that name. The ~ 
little group would often gather round him of a night and 
beg him to tell again that story of good Miss Nell who died. 
This Kit would do; and when they cried to hear it, wishing 
it longer too, he would teach them how she had gone to 
Heaven, as all good people did ; and how, if they were good 
like her, they might hope to be there too one day, and to see 
and know her as he had done when he was quite a boy. 
Then he would relate to them how needy he used to be, and 
how she had taught him what he was otherwise too poor to 
learn, and how the old man had been used to say ‘she 
ee laughs at Kit;” at “which they would brush away 
their tears, and laugh fheinsolees to think let she had done 
so, and be again quite merry. 

He s«metimes took them to the street where she had lived ; 
but new improvements had altered it so much, it was not 
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like the same. The old house had been long ago pulled 
down, and a fine broad road. was, in ‘its place. At first he 
woul draw with his stick a square upon the ground to show 
- them where it used to stand. But he soon became uncertain 
of the spot, and could only say it was thereabouts, he thought, 
and that these. alterations were confusing. _ 

‘Such are the changes which a few years bring about, and 
so wet things pass away, like a tale that is told! 


a 
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THE END. 


DICKENS’ LITTLE FOLKS. 
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- 1. Lirrte Nett. 4, Frorence Domsry. — 
2. Ourver anv THE Jew Facin. 5. Smixe. 


3. Lirrie Pavt. 6. Tae Cuitp Wires. 


TuHE above series of volumes has been undertaken with oushawe 
of supplying the want of a class of books for children, of a vigorous, 
manly tone, combined with a plain and concise mode of narration 
The writings of Charles Dickens have been selected as the basis of 
the scheme, on account of the well-known excellence of his ‘por- 
trayal of children, and the interests connected with children, 
—dqualities which have given his volumes their strongest hold 
on the hearts of parents. These delineations having thus received 
the approval of readers of mature age, it seemed a worthy 
effort to make the young also participants in the enjoyment 
of these classic fictions—to introduce the children of real life to 
these beautiful children of the imagination. | , 

With this view, the career of Little Nell and her Grandfather, 
Oliver, Little Paul, Florence Dombey, Smike, and the Child- Wife, 
have been detached from the large mass of matter with which they 
were originally connected, and presented, in the author’s own 
language, to a new class of readers, to whom the little volumes 
will, we doubt not, be as attractive as the larger originals have so 
long proved to the general public. We have brought down these 
famous stories from the library to the nursery—the parlor table to 
the child’s hands—having a precedent for the proceeding, if one be 
needed, in the somewhat similar work, the Tales from Shakespeare 
by one of the choicest of English authors and most reverential ot 


scholars, Charles Lamb. 
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7, “REDFIELD'S PUBLICATION 5. 


The Pretty Plate; A New and Beautiful 


Juvenile. By Joun Vincent. Illustrated by Darley. 
1 vol., 16mo., cloth, gilt. . Price 50 cents 5 extra gilt 
edges, ‘75 cenits, 
This is an elegant little volume for a fuvdbue gift-book. The 
story is one of peculiar instruction and interest to the young and is 
illustrated with beautiful engravings.— Boston Christian Freeman. 


_ Easy Warren and his Cotemporaries : 
Sketched for Home Circles. By W ILLIAM TURNER 
CoGGESHALL. -12mo., cloth. Price $1 00. 

Pleasant tales, pleasantly told. The dedication makes one’s 
heart cling to this little work with a peculiar fondness, It seems 
full of the quiet delights of home circles, and breathes the fond, 
careful love of a father on every page. National Argus, Phila. 


The Master Builder ; or, Life at a ‘Trade. 
1 vol., 12mo. Price $1. 


Its descriptions are. many of them, strikingly iyeguelfete com- 
mingling in good proportions, the witty. the grotesque, the pathetic, 
and the heroic. It a be read with profit as well as pleasure.— 
Argus. 


‘Merrimack ; or, Life at the Loom. 1 
vol., 12mo. Price ’] 00. 


Agiothier plain, straightforward, absorbing work from a pen which _ 
before has added riches to our literature, and honor to him who 
wielded it.— Buffalo Express. 


Dream-Land by Daylight: A Panorama 


of Romance. “By Caxrotinn Cunsepro’. Illustrated 
by Darley.. I vol., 12mo. Price $ 1 OF ite ' 


These simple and beautiful stories aré all highly endued with an 
exquisite perception of ratural. beauty, with which is combined an 
_ appreciative sense of its relation to i bigMeas moral emotions.— 
Albany State Register. 


samen or, Recollections of Our 
. Neighborhood i in the West, By Auice Carzy. Illus 
ried by Darley. First and Second Series. Fourth 


Edition. 2 vols., 12mo. Price $2.00. 


They bear the true stamp of genius—simple, natural, truthful— 
and evince a keen sense of the humor and pathos, of the comedy 
and tragedy, of life in the country.—J. G. Whitizer. 
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